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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Honey  -  E:5^ti^aGtoi^. 

Square  Glass  floi^«y'^<Jairs, 

Tin  Buckets,  Bee-Hives 
Honey-Sections,  &c.,  &c. 

Perfection  Cold-Blast  Smokefs. 

APPLY  TO 

CH^S.  F-  1«UTH  &  SOH,  Cincinnati,  O. 


p.  S.— Send  10-ct.  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to  Bee-keepers." 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

^InstriMntcs 

URRAY  &  HEISUi 

c„  cleveland  ohio. 
Send  for  catalogue^ 

Please  mention  this  paper 

Basswood  ^ 

EXTRA  QUALITY, 

USUAL   LOW  PRICES. 

ADDRESS 


JAMES  HEDDON, 


18-19CI 


DOWAGIAC, 

mention  this  paper. 


Mich. 


Western  Bee-Keepers'  Supply  House 


Root's  Goods  can  be  bad  at  Des  Moines 
R<  - 

irgest  supply 
in  the  West.  Established  188fi 


Iowa,  at  Root's 
The  largest  suppl; 


Prlqes. 

business 


DoTctailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Ex- 
tractors, Smokers,  veils. 
Crates,  Feeders,  Clover 
Seeds, etc.  Imported 
Italian  Queens,  Queens  and 
Bees.    Sample  copy  of  our 
Bee  Journal,  "The  West- 
ern Bee  -  Keeoer."  a   

Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  Bee-keepers. 

JOSEFS  IT7SEWA1TDES,  DES  MOIHES,  IOWA. 

I^In  responduit^  tu  Liiit<  auveixisemeiu  menLioii  GleaNDK 


and_  Latest 


Pflflics.  Apis  ler.  Piis. 

The  most  wonderful  race  of  bees  on  earth.  Full 
description  of  these  bees  with  prices  of  queens,  full 
colonies  and  nuclei,  in  the  August  (1891)  American 
APICULTURIST.  Sample  copies  free.  Address 
15tfdb  HEiNRY  AL.L,EY,  Wenbam,  Mass. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

DR.  TINKER'S  SPECIALTIES! 

The  Nonpareil  Bee-hive  and  Winter  case,  White 
Poplar  Sections,  Wood-zinc  Queen-Excluders,  and 
the  finest  and  best  Perforated  Zinc  now  made. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  prices,  and  inclose  25  cts.  for 
the  new  book,  Bee-keeping  lor  Profit. 

Address  DR.  ii.  1..  TINKRR, 

Sltfdb  New  Philadelphia,  O. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

-^Viaifeu^^^      Read  what  J.  1.  Pakent,  of 

■•n!iEnir.s^;^^  Charlton.   N.  Y.,  says  — "We 

cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines  last  winter  50  chaff 
hives  with  7-inch  cap,  100  honey- 
racks,  .500  broad  frames,  3.(KX) 
honey-boxes,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
other  work.  This  winter  w  e 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
It  will  do  all  you  say  it  will." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  free.  Address  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BARNES,  .545  Ruby  St.,  Rockford.  111. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.   A.  I.  Root. 
33tfd 


Boxesa^^Shipping-  Crates. 

EVAPORATED  APPLE-BOXES  and 

SHIPPING-CRATES  A  SPECIALTY. 

In  this  line  we  take  the  lead.  If  any  one  reading 
this  ad.  will  send  us  the  name  of  driers  we  will  make 
it  right  with  them.   Send  for  prices.  Address 

W.  D.  SOPER  &  CO.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

15-17-19-21d  Please  mention  ^his  paper. 


DON'T 


you  want  to  improve  your  .stock  ? 
Don't  you  want  nice  large  business 
Italians  that  will  just  "roil  in  the 
hotiey"?  Seven  years  careful  breed- 
ing from  the  best  stock  obtainable;  650  queens  sold, 
and  never  heard  of  but  one  mismated.  Queens 
large,  yellow,  and  prolific.  Warranted,  75c :  3  for 
$2.00;  or  a  select  breeder,  -$1.50.  Your  orders  appre- 
ciated.  Return  mail.  16tfdb. 

W.  H.  LAWS,  LAVACA,  ARKANSAS. 
In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLBAmNSS. 


ELEVEN  TEARS 

WITHOUT  A 
PARALLEL,  AND 

THE  STAND- 
ARD IN  EVERF 
CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,  3)^  in,,  postpaid  ...$3.00 
Conqueror  "  3  "  "  ...  1.75 
Large  "        2^  "         "       ...  1.50 

Extra  (wide  shield)  2  **  "  ...  1.25 
Plain  (narrow  "  )2  "  "  ...  1.00 
Little  Wonder,       1%  "         "      ...  65 

Uncapping  Knife  115 

Sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  To 
sell  again,  sfend  for  dozen  and  half-dozen  rates. 

Milledgeville,  III.,  March  8, 1890. 
Sirs:— Smokers  received  to-day.  and  count  cor- 
rectly. Am  ready  for  orders.   If  others  feel  as  I  do 
your  trade  will  boom.        Truly,      F.  A.  Snell.. 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Sirs:— I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.  I  have  had  16  years'  experience  with 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Very  truly_;   R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarahsville.  Ohio,  March  12, 1890. 
Sirs  :— The  smoker  1  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Daniel  Brothers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to 

itfdb  BnraEAM  St  HETSSBnTOTOH,  Abronia,  Mich. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gi-kaninuh. 
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^\  I  ly^^  Saved  ffom    Death  the  Cotning 

\i/V^I-i*V^/  1  T  LUintet*  LUould  Hepay  the  cost  ot 
a  eopy  of  "  JlDVAJviCED  BEH  CUIiTUJ^H  "  ten  Times  Ovei*.  In  5  of  its  32 
Chapters  nnay  be  Found  the  Best  That  is  Knomn  upon  Wintering  Bees. 
It  costs  50  cents  but  its  Perusal  may  make  you  $50  Hi«hei'  next  Spring. 
The  "  REVIEW  "  and  this  Book  for  $1.25.  If  not  Jlequainted  ixiith  the 
««HEVIEW,'»    send   for    Samples.      W.  Z.  HUTCHIflSOl^,   Flint,  JVIichigan. 

NICKEL-PLATED  "LEADER"  SHEARS 


Elegantly  Nickel-Plated  Steel  Shears 

At  Less  than  Half  the  Usual  Price. 


^   TABLE   OF  PRICES. 

-Prices  

Postage. 

Name  and  size. 

Each. 

y2  doz. 

3  doz. 

5 

6  inch 

f  20 

■SI  lu 

§  6  UO 

.5 

2r> 

1  2b 

7  00 

5 

30 

1  40 

8  00 

5 

35 

1  60 

9  00 

5 

8 

40 

1  80 

10  00 

6 

45 

2  00 

11  00 

9 

•oO 

2  25 

12  00 

About  two  years  ago  we  bought  150  dozen  of  above  shears,  and  they  have  gone  off  like  "hot  eake^"— so 
much  so  that  we  have  just  bought  another  lot  of  350  dozen,  which  are.  if  any  thing,  nicer  than  the  other 
lot,  most  of  which  are  gone.  The  others  pleased  so  well  that  we  got  repeated  and  increased  orders  from  the 
same  parties.  Neighbors  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  pair,  on  seeing  them  and  learnino- 
the  price,  wanted  a  pair,  and  so  the  orders  kept  repeating  themselves.  We  are  alwavs  glad  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  bargain  which  gives  more  than  satisfaction,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  You  will  see  we  have  made 
special  prices  in  quantities,  and  no  doubt  some  of  you  can  do  a  good  thing  for  vourselves.  as  well  a«  vour 
neighbors,  in  getting  a  quantity  and  Introducing  them.  They  are  put  up  ^  dozen  in  a  box,  and  we  caii  not 
assort     dozen:  but  we  can  give  you  larger  lots  assorted,  >^  dozen  of  a  kind. 

  A.  I  ROOT.  Medina,  O. 

Apiary  and  Storeroom  for  Sale,    ggg  .  RIYES  !  SECTIONS! 

In  Central  Iowa,  80  colorries  Italian  bees  in  modi- 
fied 10-frame  L.  hives,  and  all  :iecessary  modern  im- 
plements. A  good  sni)ply  of  white  clover,  bass- 
wood,  and  a  great  vaiiety  of  other  bee-pasturage. 
No  large  apiary  within  ten  miles;  plenty  of  room 
for  out -apiaries.  Also  a  good  location  for  a  store  or 
creamery.  A  good  iKmse  with  12  rooms,  new  barn, 
36x42  feet;  good  well  and  cistern;  20  acres  of  land,  3 
acres  used  for  rai>ing  truck,  the  rest  for  pasturage; 
all  fenced  witli  hog-tight  fence.  A  fine  lot  of  young 
basswood  and  otlier  kinds  of  timber  growing;  ^ 
mile  from  school  and  Sunday-school.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  and  poor  health.  For  further  par- 
tictilars,  address  W.  R.  H.,  17-19  21d 

St.  Anthony,  Marshall  Co..  la. 
Please  mention  Gleanings. 


And  All  Apiarian  Appliances. 


PORTABLE  ENGINE  AND  BOILER, 

4  HORSE  POWER. 

In  good  condition.  Address 

LowEY  Johnson,  Masontown.  Pa. 

Manufacturer  Utility  Bee  Hives,  Smokers,  and 
Feeders.  ITtfdb 

Please  mention  this  paper 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  —  Michael's  Earlv 
Strawberry  Plants,  14.00   per  1000.   Will  take 
fruit-trees  in  exchange.  ' 

J.  S.  Wajixer,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Our  Motto  :  Good  Goods  and  Low  Prices. 

Catalogue  free  for  your  name  on  a  postal  card. 

LEAHY   M'F'G  CO., 

lltfdb  HlGGINSVILLB,  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

FOR    SAT  F   ^^i^^*       '^ees  for  f6O.0O; 

run   OAIjEa.      Italians  and  hvbrlds;  S  sim- 
plicity frame  hives.   Each  hive  is  boilina-  over  with 
bees.   If  sold  all  to  one  partv,  will  throw  in  free  a 
1.5-gallon  honey-extractor,  cost  812.00,  C.  E.  Price, 
ltM9d       Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 
Mention  this  paper. 

LITHOGRAPH  LABELS 

la  IS  Colors,  a-b  $3.00  per  lOOO- 

The  12  colors  are  all  on  each  label.  Thev  are  ob- 
long in  shape,  measuring  2}sx2?8-  Thev  are  about 
the  nicest  labels  we  ever  saw  for  glass  tumblers, 
pails,  and  small  packages  of  honey.  We  will  mail 
a  sample,  inclosed  In  our  label  catalogue,  free  on 
application,  and  will  furnish  them  postpaid  at  the 
following  prices:  5  cts.  for  10:  3octs.  for  100;  $1.20 
for  oOO:  $2.00  for  1000.  A.  I.  Root,  Medina.  O. 
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HELEN  KELLER  FUND  FOR  TOMMY  STRINGER 


Friend,  Clontarf.  Canada  $  25 

Cash.  Philadelphia,  Pa   1  30 

H.  L.,  Ind   1  50 

Ei)wortli  League,  St.  Davids,  Can   8  55 

David  Lucas,  Jewett,  Ohio   1  GO 

A.  L.  Dav,  Pateison,  N.J   1  00 

B.  &  W.  Stephens,  Fayette  City,  Pa   1  00 

H.  R.  Talcott,  Seattle,  VVasli   5  00 

S.  &  E.  Davis,  Montrose,  Col   50 

P.  W.  Smith,  Ephratah,  N.  Y    80 

T.  W.  LiWngston,  Dalton,  Ga   1  00 

W.  G.  &  Mrs.  Snodgrass,  Montrose,  Mo   2  (JO 

L.  R.  Hillniau,  Canova,  S.  Dak   1  CO 

C.  K.  Decker,  Hanford,  Cal   1  00 

N.  N.,  Wo()d^ille,  <  Hiio   1  00 

H.  &  W.  Jackson,  Karns  City,  Pa   1  10 

■     ■       ~   1  00 

  1  Oi) 

  1  (10 


H.  C.  Finch,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Mary  E.  DeKalb,  Race^ille,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Jaessing-,  Maumee,  O  

J.  Joliannsen,  Port  Clinion,  O   50 


Including-  above  amount, 
•cached  the  sum  of  $123.65. 


$26  50 

mbscriptions  liave 


Remember  that  our  untested  queens  come  up  to 
$1.00  each  during  October. 


NEW  SEEDS  AND  NEAV  PRICES  FOR  1892. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  undertake  to  raise  all  tlie 
seeds  we  sell;  but  tliere  are  certain  kinds  of  which 
we  make  a  specialty,  or  tnat,  for  certain  reasons, 
M'e  prefer  to  raise:  and  as  I  make  it  my  business  to 
examine  personally  the  plants  and  see  to  the  curing- 
and  selecting-,  1  feel  sure  that  what  seeds  we  raise 
are  true  to  name,  and  as  g-ood  as  can  be  found. 
Seeds  are  nevei-  saved  except  from  the  best,  and 
from  a  crcjp  tliat  has  given  us  special  satisfaction. 

Asparagus.— Ounce,  5c;  lb..  7.5c.  Asparag-us-roots, 
two  years  old,  ten  for  lUc;  100,75c.  If  wanted  by 
mail,' add  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  each  for  i)ostag:e.  " 

Heiidersmi's  Bush  Lima  Bean.  —  Half -pint,  15c: 
quart,  50c:  peck,  $3. 

Kidney  Wax  Bean.— Fint,  15c:  peck,  $1.75. 

White  Kidney.— Viut,  lOc;  peck,  $1. 

Whit(-Plume  C'lery  Seed.— This  seed  is  not  new; 
but  we  would  rather  ha^•e  it  to  .sow  tlian  any  new 
.seed  in  tlie  world,  because  it  jieithei-  runs  up  to  seed 
nor  rusts,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  seed  tliat  we 
sold  and  sent  out  during-  the  past  season.  We  have 
boug-lit  up  all  tliat  was  to  be  had  —  only  35  lbs.  Per 
oz.,  20  c;  lb.,  $2.5U. 

S^ocpey  (Jo/-rj.— Half -pint,  5c;  peck,  $1;  bushel,  $3. 

This  is  not  only  equal  to  any  sweet  corn,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  besi  for  table  use  of  anj'  thing-  known. 
Our  yield  this  i)ast  season  has  been  enormous. 
The  stalks  ^\  ere  allowed  to  stand  very  close— closer 
than  we  eA  (M'  ])n1  any  kind  of  tield  corn;  but,  not- 
withstanding, l  he  gi-e;i1ei'  part  of  the  stalks  con- 
tained tlnee  eais,  ;i  few  of  them  foui-,  and  scarcely 
any  of  them  less  llinn  two  ears  to  tin'  stalk.  Of 
coui'se.  the  ears  ai-e  >niall.  1  should  think  it  would 
be  of  great  value  toi- a  silo.  Of  course,  our  large 
crop  was  secured  on  g  round  thoi-oughly  underdrain- 
ed  and  well  manured. 


Our  late  mammotli  sweet  corn— the  special  strain 
that  we  have  kept  foi-  so  many  yeai-s— we  otter  at 
the  same  prices  as  per  above.  If  anybody  should 
prefer  to  l)uy  it  on  the  cob,  they  can  Imve  it  at  just 
lialf  the  a'Dove  price. 

0//(oy(.s-.— We  have  now  thoroug-hly  cured  as  fine  a 
crop  of  Si);inisii  King- or  Pi-ize-taker  onions  as  yovi 
often  see  in  tiie  market,  imported  from  other  ccnni- 
tries.  At  present  we  offer  tiiem  readv  for  shipment 
at  $1.00  per  busliel;  $2.50  per  bai-rel  of  11  pecks. 
Onion-sets,  Yellow  Danvers,  20c  per  quart;  $1..5U  per 
peck,  or  $5.bU  i)ei- busiiel.  We  have  tliree  kinds  of 
wJiitc  onion-sets  wliich  we  offer  at  3uc  per  quart; 
S;2.25  per  peck,  $7..oU  per  bushel.  Tlie  tliree  kinds 
ai-e.  the  old  well-known  Silvei-.skin  ;  tlie  New  Mam- 
moth Silver  King;  and  the  beautiful  o^'al  White 
Victoria.  These  are  all  put  throug-h  a  sie^'e  tliat 
screens  out  every  thing-  larger  than  5i  inch  in  di- 
ameter. We  have  ancjtlier  larg-er  size,  which  are 
sometimes  used  for  sets,  but  nK)re  often  for  pick- 
ling-, a  little  larg-er  than  the  above,  which  we  fur- 
nish at  just  half  the  above  prices.  ]f  wanted  by 
mail,  add  Hic  per  quart  extra.  The  question  has 
come  up.  Will  not  all  of  these  foreign  onions  winter 
over  like  the  Amei  ican  Pearl,  if  planted  in  tlie  fall, 
so  thej'  may  take  root  and  make  a  little  gi  owtli  ? 
We  can  only  say  that  we  are  testing-  the  matter, 
and  will  g-ive  a  report  in  the  spring-. 

Potatoes.— 'Early  Ohio.  $1.25  per  bushel. 

At  the  present  writing-  we  do  not  know  any  thing- 
about  the  market  price  for  these;  but  we  have  con- 
cluded to  oftei-  ours  as  above,  subject  to  advance  or 
decline  in  the  market. 

Early  Puritan,  $1.UU  per  bushel,  or  $2  .50  for  a  bar- 
rel holding-  about  11  pecks.  These  Early  Puritans 
were  all  raised  from  second/'-rop  seed  sent  us  from 
the  South.  This  year  this  kihdof  seed  has  given  us 
much  bettei-  potatoes  than  seed  of  our  own  raising-. 
They  wei-e  shipped  us  last  fall,  just  before  freezing- 
weather  .set  in,  and,  of  course,  they  did  not  ha\  e  to 
stand  in  the  cellar  nearly  as  many  months  as  pota- 
toes raised  liere  in  Ohio.  Friend  Terry  has  also  ex- 
pressed himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  second- 
crop  .seed-potatoes  raised  in  the  South.  This  prom- 
ises to  open  up  a  new  industry  for  our  friends  who 
live  far  enoug-li  south  so  they  can  rise  two  crops  of 
potatoes. 

Harly  Sugar  Pumpkin.— Oz.,  5c ;  lb.,  .5(\-. 

Bh>()msd<ile  Spinach.— Per  lb..  25c:  5  lbs.,  $1.00. 

Ignotum  Tomato.— Per  H  oz.,li)c:  oz.,3jc;  lb.,  $3.50. 

This  seed  is  all  from  selected  specimens  g-i-own  on 
our  own  -vines. 

Livingston's  Beauty,  from  selected  specimens;  oz., 
5c:  lb.,  $2  50. 

HONEY-BEARING  TREES  AND  SEEDS. 

Basswood  trees. — One  foo\  and  under,  each,  5c;  10, 
3(tc:  100,  $2.00.  By  mail,  each,  8c:  10,  3.5c;  100,  $2.25. 
One  to  five  feet,  each,  10c;  10,  75c:  lO.i,  $5.^0. 

Tulip  [Or  uhitewiiod)  trees,  10  to  15  feet  high,  each 
2.5c:  10,  $2.00;  luO,  $15.L0.  Smaller  size,  5  to  10  feet, 
each,  15c;  10,  $1.25;  10.',  flo.'M). 

These  latter  are  very  handsome  trees,  liaving-  been 
in  nursery  rows  tor  several  yeais.  and  liaAing-  been 
carefully  pruned,  so  tliey  are  of  nice  shape  for 
handsome  shade-trees.  For  a  desciiption  of  both 
tulip  and  basswood,  with  illustrations,  see  our  A  B 
C  book. 

Alsike  Clover.— At  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
very  definite  price  in  the  mai  ket.  There  have  been 
.some  sales  of  seed  at  fiom  $6.(iu  to  $7. 0.i—$7.5!i,  per- 
haps, for  very  choice  .seed.  The  lowest  price  we 
dare  quote  at  l  etail  at  ju'esent  is  $9.00. 

Japanese  Biiehn^heat.— As  the  ci-op  has  not  as  yet 
been  harvested,  no  prices  have  been  .settled  on.  It 
pi-obably  will  not  be  less  than  per  bushel.  In 

order  that  we  may  settle  upon  some  pi  ice  as  near 
as  i)os.sil)le.  we  would  ask  tlu>  friends  to  tell  us  what 
they  have,  either  of  alsike  or  buckwheat,  and  also 
mention  what  pi-ices  Imve  been  otfei-ed.  In  this  way 
we  can  det(>rmine  about  what  jii-ices  the  product 
will  probably  bi  ing. 


MUST  BK  SOL.I>.  I  have  a  lot  of  new  and 
second-hand  l)ee-sui)plies  for  sale  at  .50  pei- 
cent  b(>low  cost.  Full  list  and  i)rices  on  application. 
The\'  consist  of  Simp.  l)()di(.>s,  covers.  Simp,  section 
cases.  Sections  made  ui>  and  fiat,  Honey-Extractor. 
No.  5,  Di\'isi()ii-Boards,  Drone-Traps,  Parker's  Fas- 
teners, and  numerous  other  thiug-.s,  about  $45.00 
worth  in  all;  $25.00  cash  buys  them.  Honey  taken 
in  exchange. 

19n24db        G.  WIEDERHOLD,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  tbis  papei'. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 
Chicago.— Woncy.— As  yet,  but  limited  quantity  of 
lioney  on  market.   We  liave  good  demand  for  fancy 
white  at  16c;  other  g-rades,  U@15.   Extracted  sell- 
ing- froai  7@8.   Beeswax,  selling-  quick  at  26@27c. 
Sept.  19.  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co., 

189  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Kans.^s  City.— Hojicj/.— Supply  of  comb  and  ex- 
tracted light ;  demand  g-ood  for  comb.    l-lb.  white, 
16®17;  1-lb.  dai-k,  12;  2-lb.  white,  14@15;  2-lb.  dark, 
10@12.   Extracted,  white,  7@7>2.    Dark,  S^^^e. 
Beeswax,  26.  Hamblin  &  Bearss, 

Sept.  31.  514  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St.  Louis.— Hi/net/.— Tlie  market  Is  quiet.  We 
quote:  Comb,  common.  ll)@ll;  choice,  which  is  very 
scarce,  12@13|/2.  Extracted,  in  barrels,  dark,  43^@4M; 
light  and  g-ood  flavor,  5@5^  ;  cans  and  g-ood  flavor, 
7@7i/2.   Beeswax,  prime,  26. 

D.  G.  TuTT  Gro.  Co., 

Sept.  21.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York.— Fonej/.- Comb  honey  now  arriving-. 
Warm  weather  cliecks  demand  yet.  We  expect  a 
iiood  business  wlien  it  becomes  cooler.  We  quote: 
No.  1  Avhite,  1-lb.,  16.  No.  2,  13@14;  2-lb.,  No.  1,  14. 
Extracted,  bass  wood.  7V@8;  California,  7@7H; 
common  southern,  65@7tic  per  g-allon.  Beeswax,  26c, 
with  a  g-ood  supply  and  limited  demand. 

F.  G.  Strohmeyer  &  Co., 

Sept.  21.  '    New  York. 

Albany.— i?onew. —The  continued  warm  weather 
has  a  depressing-  influence  on  the  honej^-market, 
and  but  very  Uttle  doing-.  We  look  for  an  improv- 
ed state  of  "affairs  as  soon  as  we  g-et  colder  weather. 
No  chang-e  in  prices  since  last  quotation. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Sept.  22.      393,  395,  397  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Columbus.  Honey.— Owing-  to  warm  weather  and 
abundance  of  fruit  prices  have  weakened.  White- 
clover  selling- at  16@18;  and  demand  fair.  Look  for 
better  prices  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
No  sale  for  dark  or  extracted  honey. 

Sept.  19.  Earle  Clickenger, 

121  S.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O, 


Cleveland.— Hone?/.— Our  honey  -  market  quiet. 
Fine  white  comb,  1-lb.,  15@16;  inferior,  very  dull, 
10@12.    Beeswax,  pure,  scarce,  and  selling-  28@30. 

Sept.  19.  A.  C.  Kendel, 
  Cleveland,  O. 

San  Francisco.— Hone?/.—Firm,  extracted,  5)^@6; 
comb,  12@14.    Beeswax,  24@25. 
Sept.  15.            Schacht,  Lemckb  &  Steiner, 
 San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Detroit.— Honej/.— Comb  honey  in  fair  demand, 
and  bringing  11@13.   Extracted,  selling-  slow  at  7@8. 
Beeswax,  dull,  25@26.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

Sept.  21.   Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Kansas  City.— Honew-— The  demand  is  steady; 
supply  lig-ht.  White  1-lb.  comb,  lo@16;  dark,  ]0@12. 
Extracted,  white,  7@7>^;  dark,  5@6.  Keceipts  of 
comb  and  extracted  light.  Beestvax,  demand  good, 
supply  light,  23@26.        Clemons,  Mason  &  Co., 

Sept.  21.   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York.— jHoney.— Honey  is  coming-  in  very 
freely,  but  very  little  going-  out  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  warm  weather.  We  quote  fancy  1  lb. 
sections,  15c;  2  lbs.,  12@,13;  fair,  1  lb.,  13;  2  lbs.,  11® 
12;  buckwheat,  1  lb.,  10>^@11;  2  lbs.,  9®10.  Extract- 
ed, 7@7^.  Beeswax  firm  at  26@27c;  stock  exceeds 
the  demand.  Chas.  Israel  &  Bros., 

Sept.  25.    New  York. 

For  Sale.— 7  barrels  of  dark  extracted  honey. 
Will  run  near  500  lbs.  to  barrel.  Make  us  offers  on 
lot,  or  any  amount  wanted. 

J.  A.  Thornton,  Lima,  111. 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  pure  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  tin  cans.   New  cases  and  cans;  graded  goods. 
Carloads  a  specialty.  Address        E.  Lovett, 
lltfdb    San  Diego,  Cal. 

For  Sale.— 6000  lbs.  extracted  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans. 
C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  Winnebago  Co.,  111. 
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For  Sale.- 1200  lbs.  wliite  clover  honey,  in 
cans.  H.  Van  Vranken, 

Union  City,  Branch  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 6  tons  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  lioney 
in  60-lb.  ciui.s,  5c  by  the  ton.   Must  sell.  19tfdb 
A.  B.  Thomas,  Payson,  Utah  Co.,  Utah, 


^Vants  or  Exchange  Department. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  a  good  farm  of  80  acres, 
for  sheep,  or  part  sheep  and  balance  in  cash. 
J.  M.  Cate,  Moravia.  Appanoose  Co.,  Iowa. 

WANTED— To  exchange  wall  paper,  from  5c  a  roll 
and  up,  for  honey.       J.  S.  Scoven, 
12tfdb  Kokomo,  Ind. 

ANTED.— To  rent  or  purchase  an  apiaiy  of  one 
Vt  or  two  hundred  colonies  in  California  or  Ari- 
zona.     A.  Carder,  Hebron,  Boone  Co.,  Ky.  17-18d 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  No.  1  saw-table,  paral- 
lel gauge,  hinge  top,  shaft,  belt,  2  saws,  emery 
wheel,  not  used  over  two  mos. ;  a  fine  3-f rame  ob- 
servatory hive;  a  601b.  spring  scale.  All  for  ex- 
tracted honey  (white),  beeswax,  or  olfers. 

18-I9d  H.  L.  Graham,  Letts,  Iowa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  for  comb  honeJ^       A.  A.  Simpson, 
18-19d  Swarts,  Pa. 

WANTED.— A  position  in  any  of  the  Southern 
States,  Arizona,  or  California,  by  a  practical 
bee-keeper,  of  15  years'  experience.  Understands 
farming,  and  something  of  fruit  culture. 

Address  Box  25,  care  of  F.  B.,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 

11/ ANTED.— To  exchange  a  fine  20-acre  fruit-farm, 
Vt  at  Terry,  Miss.,  15U0  peach-trees  in  bearing,  for 
city  property,  or  olfers.  A  desirable  liome  in  the 
sunny  South.  Geo.  Gould,  Villa  Bidge,  111. 

ITT  ANTED.— To  exchange  one  fine  breech-loading 
VV    shotgun,  one  Safetj^  bicycle,  used  but  little 
(only  one  year  from  shop',  for  bees  or  supplies  with- 
in 3UU  miles  of  F.  H.  Howard, 
18-19d  Garden  City,  Kan. 


On  Their  Own  Merits. 

My  5-B<tnd«'d  Ooldeu  Italians  will  give  sat- 
isfaction.  Try  them.    Warranted  queens,  $1,  3  for 
$2..50.   Tested  queens,  $1.50.   Circular  free.  17-19d 
CHARLES    D.  DUVALL, 

Spencerville,  MLontg'y  Co.,  Md. 


PRINT  YOUR 


SAVE  MONEY  I  Make 
money  printing  for  others! 
Type  setting  easy;  printed 

OWN  CARDS    ca^i?;^|-  of ^^'^ '  ''^"^''^ 


Presses, 
Type,  Cards,  Paper, 

&c.,  to  tJie  Factory. 


Please  mention  Ulkanin 


PRESS  $3.00  I 
Circular  Size  $8.00  O  AA 

Press  for  a  smaU    I    IVllLoCf    &  uUi| 

newspaper  $14.  /Meriden,  Connecticut 

19-20-21 


BERRY  PLANTS, 

k  I V I V  ■   SmaU  fruit  Dla 


Low  prices. 


Grapevines, 
Ji  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  frait  plants.  Large  stock. 
Catalogue  free.    WM.  STAHL,  Quincy.  ill. 


280  Acres  of  Good  Farming  Land  For  Sale. 

150  acres  cleared,  the  balance  wood  land,  with  bi- 
tuminous coal  near  hoat-landiiig-;  3  dwelling--houses 
with  other  out-building-s;  fish-ponds  with  carp;  80 
colonies  of  bees;  situated  6  miles  south  of  Galla 
Creek  Station,  on  Ft.  Smith  &  Little  Rock  R.  R.,  on 
north  side  Arkansas  River,  with  landing  for  steam- 
er. My  reason  for  wanting-  to  sell  is.  that  I  am  old 
and  unable  to  labor  and  want  to  retire,  and  will  give 
some  one  a  bargain.   Call  and  see  me. 

A.  W.  MATTHEWS, 

Holla  Bend,  pope  Co.,  Ark. 
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Oct.  1. 


LADIES'  FINE  SHOES. 

PRICE   ONLY  $2. 

Geuuiiie  Kid,  Soft  Soles,  Eleg-aiit  Style;  Broad  or 
Narrow  Toe.    Sizes,  2  to  8.    C,  D,  E,  and  E  E  widtlis. 
This  Shoe  is  sold  at  $3  in  all  retail  stores. 
Our  Price  $2,  Postpaid. 

Fit,  Style,  and  Wear  Guaranteed. 
NO  SHODDY,  BUT  GOOD  SHOES. 
Send  P.  O.  order,  Keglstered  Lettei-  or  Postal  Note. 

C.  L.  Griesinger,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Reference,  Gleanings.  18-19-2v)-21d 

In  wi-iting  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper 

Golden  •  Italian  •  Queens 

otBY  RETURN  MAIL.>« 

Tlie  Golden  Italians  are  considered  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  gentlest  bees  in  the  country. 
As  Avorkers,  tliey  are  second  to  none.  My  breeding- 
queen  and  bees  took  P^IRST  PREMIUM  last  fall  at 
the  Detroit  Expositi(jn.  lean  now  furnish  untest- 
ed queens  promptly,  for  $1.00  each,  or  3  for  $2  5". 
Tested  queens  $:i.()o  eacli.  Select  tested,  $3. UU  each. 
Make  money  orders  payable  at  Flint,  Mich. 

N.  B.— One  of  my  queens,  tog-etlier  witli  her  bees, 
has  again  taken  blRST  PREMIUM  at  the  Detroit 
Exposition.  19tfdb 

ELMER  HUTCHINSON, 

ROGERSVILLE,  GENESEE  CO.,  MICH. 

PJease  mention  this  paper. 

 UrZ  ITEW — 

THIN    DOUBLE -WALL  HIVE 

Is  the  best  summer  and  winter  hive  yet  devised. 
Takes  regular  ''L"  furniture.  Is  lighter  than  % 
single-wall  hive;  may  be  stoiified  to  any  extent, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Special 
low  prices  for  1891  to  introduce  it.  A  full  line  of 
bee-keepers"  supplies  always  in  stock.  Catalog-ues 
free. 

C.  W.  CosTELLow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  15-19-23J 

VOUNC  TESTED  ITALIAN  ' 
*  QUEENS   FOR  $(  25  EACH. 

Do  Not  Let  a  Colony  go  through  the  Winter 
Queenless.  Get  a  Queen. 
l9-20d  JOS.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


$5 


FIVE  DOLLARS 


$5 


or  less,  invested  in  BULBS  this  fall,  will  g-ive  you 
weeks  of  pleasui'c  next  spring-.  Tjy  it.  Roses,  and 
Carnations  foi-  winter  blooming-.  A  specialty  of 
Hyaciotlis,  Tulii)s,  Crocus,  Nai-cissus.  Lilies, 'etc 
Price  List  Fhee.  THEODOK.E  JENNINGS 
19-2ud  Port  Cliester,  N.'y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


FOR 


^  -  -    —  -     Italian  bees  bred  for 
^IVlkvil    business  and  beautv 
OrViiw*   ccmibined,    for  only 
I  ^      -H.oUiT-fr.  Root  liives). 

if   sold   by  Oct.  1.     Any  number  from  1  to  60. 
Guaranteed  fi-ee  from  disease.    Do  not  miss  a  good 
cliance  for  a  barg-ain.  I7(i 
W.  V.  MOOREHOUSE,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

A.  KI\I/\PP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  0.^ 

HAS     FOR  SALE 

SO  Strong  Colonies  of  Pure  Italian  Bees, 
500  White  and  Black  Ferrets. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Scotcli  collie  and  coon-dog-  pups. 
Prices  sent  on  application.  ITtfdb 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


EVERY  THING 

USED  BY 

BEE-KEEPERS. 

EDWA2D  E.  NEWCOMB, 
Pleasant  Valley.  N.  7. 
W  C 
A 
T 

k  A 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


FOt^  SflbE. 

One  of  tlie  best  all-round  g-i-ain,  stock,  and  fruit 
farms  in  Virginia.  Tliousands  of  peaches,  apples, 
and  othei-  fruits  now  bearing-.  Natural  increase  of 
apiary  this  year  from  13  to  47  colonies.  An  old 
homestead  of  Htio  acres  th;vt  will  be  sold  at  a  barg-ain. 
If  interested,  write  for  lull  description,  price,  etc. 

CYRUS  H.  KLINE, 

18-19d        BELLS.  BEDFORD  CO..  VA. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Bee  -  Keepers'  ^  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with  sup- 
plies promptly  and  at  lowest  rates.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished,  and  correspondence  solicited.  Our  goods 
are  all  first  class  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Cat- 
alogue sent  free.  Reference,  First  National  Bank, 
Sterling-,  111.  Address 

WM.  WIcCUNE  &  CO., 
21-20db  Sterling,  lUiuois. 

t^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLEA>aNG3, 


Porter's  Spring  Bee-Escape. 

We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  best  escape  known,  and  far 
superior  to  all  others.  If,  on  trial  of  from  one  to  a  doz- 
en, you  do  not  find  them  so,  or  if  they  do  not  prove  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way,  return  them  by  mail  within  90 
days  after  receipt,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

PRICES:— Each,  by  mail,  postpaid,  with  full  direc- 
tions, 20c;  per  dozen,  $2.25.  Send  for  cii'cular  and  testi- 
monials.   Supply  dealers,  send  for  wholesale  prices. 

lOtfdb  R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  LEWlSTOWN,  ILL.   

i-g^lii  rHsnonding:  to  this  sidvertisement  mention 


A  glimpse  of  our  Factory,  now  making  carloads  of  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Lang.  Simp,  hives,  plain  Lang,  hives.  Alternating  hives, 
Chaff  hives,  sections,  etc.   Many  articles  not  made  by  others. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale  or  retail.  Every  thing  of  practical 
construction  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  at  lowest  Prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  our  New  Catalogue.  51  illustrated  pages, 
free  to  all.  ^  4tfdb 

£.  KRETGHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 
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FROM     DR.     C.     C.  MILLER. 


Are  you  ready  for  winter? 
The  North  American  meets  at  Albany. 
Dec.  8-11. 

Doubling  up  colonies  may  be  done  more 
easily  now  than  later. 

I'm  glad  to  see  Hive-making,  in  the  latest 
A  B  C,  brought  right  up  to  date. 

"  Princess'"  is  what  our  English  cousins  say, 
instead  of  "virgin  queen."  Isn't  princess  a 
better  name? 

May  a  kind  Providence  attend  Bro.  A.  I. 
on  his  journey,  and  bring  him  back  younger 
and  stronger,  outside  and  inside. 

"Ten  thousand  bee-keepers  in  the  U.  S. 
having  500  colonies  each,"  is  going  the  rounds. 
I  challenge  the  proof  that  half  of  that  is  true. 

Cough  mixture.  The  Medical  World  gives 
this:  Cod-liver  oil.  2  oz.;  honey,  2  oz.;  lemon 
juice,  2  oz.  One  to  two  teaspoonfuls  three  times 
a  day. 

That  man  Quigley  says  I  invented  a  feeder 
and  then  let  my  own  bees  starve.  But  he's  im- 
proving the  Missouri  Bee-keeper  so  much  that  I 
forgive  him. 

If  house- apiaries  should  come  into  general 
use,  "invalids  and  women"  would  have  to  seek 
something  other  than  bee-keeping  as  an  out- 
door occupation. 

The  Ainculturist  is  catching  it  from  the  B. 
B.  J.,  which  thinks  Hutchinson  didn't  come 
down  hard  enough  on  the  ^pi.  for  being  a  "  big 
booming  circular." 

From  no  compression  to  thumb-screws  is  a 
pretty  big  jump,  E.  R.  I'll  not  go  to  either  ex- 
treme at  present,  but  be  "mejum"  and  give 
wedges  a  fair  trial. 

If  horses  or  cows  are  smart  enough  to  un- 
latch a  gate,  just  put  on  two  latches  and  you've 
got  "em.  They  can't  unlatch  both  at  once,  and 
you  can. — National  Stockirian. 

C.  J.  Robinson,  in  American  Bee-keeper, 
thinks  I  "assume"  when  I  give  Langstroth 
credit  for  inventing  a  frame  surrounded  by  a 
bee-space  except  at  the  point  of  support.  If  I 
assume  in  that,  what  a  lot  of  "  assumers  "  there 
must  be  1 

Mrs.  Jennie  Atchley  says,  in  Missouri  Bee- 
keeper, "When  a  person  thinks  he  or  she  can 
tell  what  a  queen  is  altogether  by  her  looks,  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  that  such  a  person  is  simply 
off  his  base."  Your  head's  level,  Jennie,  no 
matter  how  you  put  up  your  back  hair. 


That  incident  on  page  737,  of  the  bees  get- 
ting out  in  hauling.  I  read  with  intense  interest, 
nearly  holding  my  breath  till  I  reached  the  out- 
come.  I've  been  there  myself  too  often. 

"  Handling  hives  more  and  frames  less " 
doesn't  suit  me.  I'd  rather  spend  an  hour 
handling  frames  than  hives.  The  thing  I'm 
after  is  handling  hives  and  frames  less.  Guess 
that's  what  E.  R.  is  struggling  after  too. 

Canadian  bee-keepers  should  have  a  law 
passed  prohibiting  D.  A.  Jones  from  working  at 
any  thing  else  than  bees.  When  he's  held  right 
down  to  it,  Bro.  Jones  is  a  good  editor,  as  the 
improvement  in  the  C.  B.  J.  shows. 

What  ailed  the  summer,  that  the  bees  let 
up  so  early  on  storing?  Was  it  too  cold?  It 
was  a  remarkably  cool  summer:  but  to  make 
up  for  it  we  have  in  the  last  half  of  September 
the  hottest  kind  of  summer  weather. 

The  weather  takes  up  so  much  room  in  the 
British  Bee  Journal  as  to  astonish  an  Amer- 
ican reader.  But  then,  American  journals 
would  do  the  same  thing  if  they  had  any  thing 
like  the  same  kind  of  weather  for  the  whole 
country. 

When  driving,  does  your  horse  switch  the 
line  under  his  tail?  Just  cross  one  line  over 
the  other  twice,  and  he'll  not  get  the  lines  un- 
der his  tail  very  often;  and  when  he  does  you'll 
not  pull  him  clear  out  of  the  road  in  getting 
them  out. 

Punic  bees,  while  so  highly  praised  by  those 
w^ho  sell  them,  have  strong  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  them  by  British  bee-keepers,  as 
being  in  the  line  of  humbugs.  As  yet.  I  can 
only  say  that,  in  appearance,  they  are  decided- 
ly different  from  all  other  bees  I  have  seen. 

What  made  you  haul  home  vour  bees  from 
the  Shane  yard  so  early,  friend  Root?  They 
surely  could  have  something  to  browse  on  there 
more  than  at  home.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
have  always  left  my  bees  in  the  out-apiaries 
as  late  as  possible— only  so  they  had  time  for 
one  fly  before  going  into  winter  quarters. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  in  A.  B.  K.,  supposes  "I 
don't  know"  whether  the  six  or  eight  barrels  of 
sugar  I  fed  to  my  bees  was  a  paying  invest- 
ment. Now,  Mrs.  Harrison,  I  think  I  do  know 
something  once  in  a  while,  and  that's  just  one 
of  the  times  when  I  do  know.  Without  feeding, 
a  good  many  colonies  would  have  died  which 
gave  me  a  fair  share  of  the  8000  or  9000  pounds 
of  surplus. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  says:  "If,  say,  a 
third  of  the  center  combs,  with  brood,  queen- 
cells,  and  adhering  bees,  are  removed  bodily 
from  the  parent  hive,  and  replaced  with  foun- 
dation directly  a  top  swarm  has  cleared  out. 
the  latter  may  be  returned  the  same  evening, 
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and  will  rarely  come  off  again."  I  don't  know 
whether  that  would  work  in  this  country,  but 
I'm  afraid. 

Cheshike  thinks  that  there  is  something  in 
the  old-fashioned  idea  of  making  noises  to  in- 
duce a  swarm  to  settle.  He  thinks  bees  choose 
quiet  times— notably  Sundays— for  swarming, 
when  they  can  hear  the  queen.  But  then  comes 
the  old  question,  If  the  din  makes  them  settle 
because  they  don't  hear  the  queen,  why  don't 
they  generally  settle  when  they  come  out  with 
a  clipped  queen,  which  they  surely  don't  hear? 


WAX  SECRETION. 


E.  FRANCE   GIVES   SOME   INTEKESTING  EXPERI- 
ENCES,  PROVING    THAT  OLD   BEES  BO  SE- 
CRETE WAX  AND  BUILD  COMBS. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  just  when  bees 
secrete  wax,  and  some  other  matters.  That 
the  reader  may  perfectly  understand  me,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  I  want  you 
to  read  several  articles  in  back  numbers  of 
Gleanings.  First,  one  by  Prof.  Cook,  1891, 
page  212.  There  you  will  see  that  he  thinks 
wax  is  not  secreted  unless  it  is  wanted  to  build 
combs.  Now,  this  is  just  what  I  think  about 
wax  secretion:  That  wax  is  not  secreted  unless 
it  is  needed  to  build  combs.  But,  how  is  wax 
secretion  brought  about?  Can  the  bees  secrete 
wax  any  time  it  is  wanted  for  comb-building? 
I  believe  they  can,  and  will  try  to  prove  it  fur- 
ther on. 

Now  turn  to  April  15th  Gleanings,  page  318. 
Here  we  have  another  article  from  Prof.  Cook 
on  this  same  subject,  followed  by  my  ideas  in 
the  same  line.  You  see  I  take  the  ground  that, 
in  order  to  secrete  wax.  the  bee  fills  her  sac  full 
of  honey,  and  then  remains  quiet,  and  wax 
:seci'etion  goes  on  as  a  consequence,  just  the 
same  as  a  pig  fills  his  sac  with  corn  and  theu 
remains  quiet  and  secretes  fat. 

Now  turn  to  May  1st  number,  page  359.  to 
Prof.  Cook's  "Nubbins."  He  says  he  thinks 
France  makes  a  good  suggestion  regarding  wax 
secretion,  and  says  he  shall  try  some  experi- 
ments to  prove  or  disprove  my  theory.  I  hope 
he  has  done  so.  and  that  others  have  also,  as  I 
don't  want  to  stand  alone  in  this  matter. 

Now  we  will  turn  to  page  421,  May  15th  num- 
ber, "  Fragments,"  by  Bro.  Doolittle.  You  see 
he  agrees  that  wax  secretion  is  brought  about 
by  the  bees  holding  their  honey;  but  he  says 
that  the  old  bees  returning  from  the  field  give 
their  loads  of  honey  to  the  young  bees,  and  that 
these  young  bees  hold  these  loads  of  honey  till 
thoy  are  suffici(Mitly  evaporated  to  be  deposited 
in  the  cells;  hence  it  comes  about  that  it  is 
the  young  bees  very  largely  that  secrete  wax. 
Hold  on,  Bro.  Doolittle.  Let  me  ask  whethei' 
the  bees  in  your  one-comb  observatoiy  hive 
were  building  comb  at  that  time.  If  not,  what 
did  those  young  bees  do  with  the  wax  secreted 
while  holding  those  loads  of  honey?  Do  the 
bees  evaporate  their  honey  by  holding  it  in 
their  sacs?  I  think  not,  unless  they  have  no 
other  place  to  put  it.  If  evaporation  of  honey 
was  brought  about  in  that  way,  then  wax  se- 
cretion would  be  going  on  all  the  time,  whether 
the  bees  wanted  it  or  not.  I  have  seen  bees 
take  honey  from  one  another  in  that  way;  but 
how  do  you  know  that  it  was  young  bees  that 
received  the  honey  ?  I  can  not  tell  a  young  bee 
from  an  old  one,  unless  in  case  of  a  very  young 
one  just  hatched,  young  enough  to  be  white. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  next  fragment  by  Mr. 
D.,  about  old  bees  secreting  wax.  Read  this 
carefully:  and  then  if  you  have  also  read  all 
the  other  articles  mentioned  you  will  be  ready 
for  my  experiment,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
give  you. 


On  the  10th  day  of  June  I  hived  a  good  fair- 
sized  swarm  of  bees  to  experiment  on,  and 
prove,  as  far  as  possible,  how  old  bees  will  live, 
and  also  whether  they  ever  get  so  old  that  they 
don't  secrete  wax.  I  gave  them  9  full  L.  frames 
of  combs.  I  took  them  out  of  my  comb-room, 
where  they  had  been  kept  since  last  fall,  so 
there  was  no  brood  in  them.  I  also  gave  them 
9  L.  frames  with  one-inch  foundation  starters 
above  the  combs,  and  8  L.  frames  with  one-inch 
foundation  starters  below  the  combs.  The  bees 
were  working  very  strong  at  that  time  on  hon- 
ey-dew. June  19th  the  upper  set  of  frames 
were  full  of  combs,  and  they  were  building 
nicely  in  the  lower  set.  At  this  time  I  extract- 
ed all  of  their  honey,  but  did  not  weigh  it.  July 
1st  I  extracted  40  lbs.  of  honey.  The  whole 
three  sets  of  combs  were  full  of  honey  and 
brood.  It  was  then  21  days  since  the  swarm 
was  hived.  Then  I  took  away  all  of  their 
brood,  and  there  was  not  a  bee  hatched  at  this 
time.  In  place  of  the  brood -combs  taken  out, 
I  put  in  empty  frames  with  inch  starters  of 
foundation.  July  11th  I  took  out  one  comb  of 
honey,  5  lbs.,  and  sold  it  to  a  neighbor  who 
wanted  some  comb  honey  very  much,  and  gave 
the  bees  one  more  frame  with  foundation  start- 
er. July  20th  I  took  all  their  combs  away  and 
gave  them  six  full  combs  of  honey.  Mind,  the 
combs  contained  no  brood-  positively  nothing 
but  honey.  Why  did  1  take  all  of  their  combs 
away  on  the  20th  ?  For  the  reason  that  every 
comb  in  the  three  sets  contained  brood,  more  or 
less,  so  I  had  to  take  them  all  to  get  all  of  the 
brood.  At  this  time  our  basswood  honey-flow 
was  over.  I  now,  July  20th,  reduced  their  space 
to  two  stories— upper  story  six  combs  of  hon- 
ey with  two  empty  frames  with  foundation 
starters,  and  eight  frames  below  with  founda- 
tion starters;  and  now  that  the  honey  harvest 
was  over  I  gave  them  two  three-pound  feeders 
full  of  honey,  so  they  can  have  plenty  of  honey 
for  wax  secretion. 

July  25,  according  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  all  the 
bees  should  be  dead ;  but  instead  they  are  alive, 
a  fair  working  colony,  and  are  building  combs 
rapidly— have  eggs  in  one  of  the  new  combs, 
and  eggs  in  one  of  the  honey-combs,  whence 
they  have  removed  the  honey.  August  3d.  I 
reduced  their  space  to  8  L.  frames,  and  took 
away  all  of  their  brood  again.  This  makes 
three  times  that  they  have  been  robbed  of  their 
young  ones.  It  look-^  too  mean,  when  a  queen 
has  worked  so  hard  to  build  up  a  family,  to  rob 
her  in  that  way.  Of  course,  the  brood  is  given 
to  other  colonies,  so  there  is  no  loss. 

Now,  Aug.  3d,  the  hive  contains  four  combs 
of  honey,  four  empty  frames  with  inch  founda- 
tion starters.  The  empty  frames  are  pub  be- 
tw^een  the  honey-combs. 

Aug.  15th  I  looked  at  the  bees  and  fed  them. 
Since  the  3d  they  have  built  comb  in  all  of  the 
four  empty  frames.  One  of  them  is  a  fourth 
full  of  comb;  the  other  three  are  half  full,  and 
have  brood  in  two  of  them.  Some  of  the  brood 
is  capped  over.  The  bees  are  at  work  every 
day  when  others  work.  They  gather  pollen, 
and  appear  to  carry  loads  of  honey;  but  it  may 
be  water.  It  is  now  21  days  since  they  should 
all  be  dead,  according  to  Mr.  D.'s  standard; 
but  instead  there  is  a  fair  colony  for  a  one-story 
hive,  and  they  are  building  combs  yet.  I  ara 
afraid  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  their 
brood  again. 

Aug.  24th  I  examined  the  bees  and  found 
enough  alive  to  warrant  further  experimenting. 
I  took  away  four  combs  that  contained  brood. 
Three  of  the  brood-combs  were  built  since  Aug. 
3d.  One  of  these  was  built  half  way  down. 
The  other  two  new  combs  were  each  two-thirds 
of  a  full  comb.  I  now  reduced  this  space  to  five 
L.  frames.    One  of  the  frames  was  empty,  with 
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a  one-inch  starter.  I  put  the  empty  frame  in 
the  middle,  between  the  other  four  combs. 
Aug.  :3Sth  I  put  in  another  empty  frame  witli  a 
one-inch  starter  of  foundation.  Sept.  10th  I 
looked  at  the  bees  again.  They  are  a  fair 
working  colony  yet.  The  fiamfi  put  in  Aug. 
24th  is  two-thirds  full  of  comb,  and  the  empty 
frame  put  in  Aug.  "JSth  is  half  built,  and  both 
new  combs  arc  nearly  tilled  with  brood  as  far 
as  they  are  built.  They  have  now  been  work- 
ing steadily  for  three  months,  secreting  wax 
and  building  combs  90  days— just  double  Mr. 
Doolittle's  time,  and  I  am*  not  sure  but  they 
would  pass  the  winter  if  allowed  to  hatch  the 
crop  of  brood  that  is  now  coming  on.  They 
don't  dwindle  away  very  fast.  What  kind  of 
bees  are  they?  Very  near  pure  Carniolans, 
from  a  queen  that  I  bought  of  John  Andrews, 
Pattens  Mills,  N.  Y.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
kind  of  bees  has  made  any  difference:  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  stock  that  I  have  in  my  home  yard. 
But.  one  thing  I  do  know— my  home  yard  has 
stored  double  the  amount  of  surplus  honey  of 
any  other  yard  we  have. 

Now.  what  have  I  proved  by  this  experiment? 
Just  nothing,  positively.  Here  it  is  90  days 
since  this  swarm  was  hived.  There  is  quite  a 
lot  of  bees  there  yet  building  combs  and  raising 
brood.  But.  are  the  bees  that  are  there  now  a 
part  of  those  that  were  hived  there  the  10th  of 
June?  If  they  are.  they  are  90  days  old  at 
least.  I  do  know  that  there  has  not  a  bee 
hatched  in  the  swarm  since  they  were  hived. 
But  I  do  not  know  but  that  young  bees  from 
other  hives  near  them  may  have  joined  them 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  up  the  stock  to  its 
present  working  condition. 

Now,  if  I  have  not  proved  any  thing  I  have 
learned  how  to  prove  the  point  that  I  was  driv- 
ing at:  and  if  I  live  until  another  year  I  will 
try  it  again.  I  propose  to  hive  a  swarm  as 
early  as  I  can  get  a  good  one,  and  then  place  it 
20  rods  at  least  from  any  other  bees,  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  no  othpr  bees  would  join  them;  then 
take  their  brood  away  often  enough  so  they 
can  not  get  recruits,  and  then  see  how  long 
they  will  live.  I  hope  others  will  try  some  ex- 
periments of  this  kind 

If  any  one  has  any  suggestions  to  make  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  them.  Prove  all  things 
yourself.  E.  Fkance. 

Platteville.  Wis..  Sept.  14. 

[See  editorials.] 


RECORD-BOOKS  AND  MEMORANDUM  PAPERS. 

THEIR   COXTEXIEXCE   AS   VIEWED   BY  A  CALI- 
FORXIAN. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Miss  Emma 
W^ilson  had  to  say  about  record-books.  She 
gets  away  with  Mr.  Root's  argument  in  good 
shape.  I  will  add  that  I  have  depended  entire- 
ly on  record-books  for  seven  years,  and  have 
not  lost  one  yet.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter 
if  the  book  should  get  lost:  but  the  advantages 
are  so  great  that  it  pays  to  take  the  chances.  I 
indorse  all  Emma  says  in  their  favor,  and  wish 
she  had  said  more.  I  wish  she  had  given  us  a 
page  from  the  book,  so  we  could  get  the  plan, 
and  see  how  much  space  is  devoted  to  each 
colony.  And  wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  see 
one  of  the  memorandums  which  Dr.  Miller 
makes  from  the  book,  while  going  to  the  out- 
apiary— of  work  to  do  when  he  gets  there? 
Just  think  of  having  to  run  all  over  the  apiary 
to  see  which  colonies  need  attention,  when  you 
can  do  it  in  one-fourth  the  time  sitting  in  the 
shade  or  in  a  buggy  !  Cards  and  slates  might 
do  for  a  very  active  man:  but  for  one  who 
wishes  to  take  things  a  little  easy,  and  still 
get  there  on  time,  the  book  is  indispensable. 


Mr.  Root  comes  out  ahead  in  Aug.  15th 
Gleanings:  and  the  question  is  now  like  the 
one  in  the  Question-box  on  the  same  page,  with 
i-egard  to  buying  books  or  going  to  the  conven- 
tion. It  is  more  economical  to  buy  the  books; 
but  you  really  need  both.  I  have  often  felt 
the  need  of  some  memorandum  on  the  hive  to 
tell  whether  the  colony  has  filled  several  supers, 
or  has  been  all  the  season  filling  one  super.  A 
colony  that  has  been  all  the  season  filling  up 
should  not  be  extracted  late,  for  it  would  surely 
starve  if  not  fed:  and  how  are  we  to  tell  which 
are  the  best  colonies  to  breed  from  unless  we 
know  how  many  supers  each  colony  has  tilled? 
I  think  I  should  want  a  slate  about  as  large  as 
a  postal  card,  tacked  on  top  of  the  hive  so  I 
could  read  it.  and  write  on  it  without  holding  it. 
Yon  are  obliged  to  visit  each  hive  in  the  apiary 
once  a  week  or  oftener  to  see  if  it  is  full  of  hon- 
ey, and  you  might  just  as  well  have  your  honey 
memorandum  on  the  hive:  but  other  conditions 
are  irregular,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
every  hive  in  the  apiary  because  twenty  colo- 
nies are  queenless;  better  have  a  memorandum 
of  the  twenty  colonies,  and  go  directly  to  each 
one  and  attend  to  it.  I  have  dispensed  with 
queen  registers  on  each  nucleus,  because  I 
could  not  see  the  whole  at  once,  as  it  were,  and 
know  just  where  to  go  for  what  I  wanted,  and 
adopted  a  system  of  memorandum  which  I  car- 
ry in  a  light  paper  clip  with  a  pasteboard  back. 
I  give  below  a  memorandum  of  20  nuclei  for  one 
month,  so  you  will  see  how^  it  is  done.    You  will 
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see  that  the  plan  is  to  write  the  number  of  nu- 
cleus down  the  side,  and  the  condition  along 
the  top  of  the  page,  and  the  day  of  the  month 
where  the  two  lines  come  together.  It  requires 
three  sets  of  names  to  run  a  whole  month;  and 
one  sheet  of  letter  paper  is  plenty  large  enough 
to  keep  the  record  of  20  nuclei  for  31  days. 
Now,  suppose  I  want  some  laying  queens.  In- 
stead of  running  all  over  the  apiary  and  read- 
ing all  the  slates  and  cards.  I  run  mj  eye  down 
the  two  last  laying  columns,  and"  find  that 
numbers  1.  4,  9.  14,  15.  and  18,  contain  laying 
queens,  and  I  go  straight  to  the  hive  for  them. 
Y^ou  will  understand  that  all  the  figures  except 
the  first  column,  w^hich  is  the  number  of  the 
hive,  are  the  days  of  the  month  on  which  the 
hive  was  examined;  and  I  claim  that  it  is  easi- 
er and  quicker  to  put  down  one  or  two  figures, 
in  the  column  which  represents  the  condition 
of  the  hive,  than  to  manipulate  the  pins  of  a 
queen  register  on  the  hive.  Now.  suppose  I  go 
over  100  nuclei  with  queen  registers,  and  mark 
the  condition  of  each  nuclei  on  the  registering 
card;  when  I  get  through  I  have  forgotten 
w^hich  hives  have  laying  queens  and  which  are 
queenless,  and  must  run  over  the  apiary  again 
to  find  them.   With  this  system  you  have  the 
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condition  of  every  hive  in  your  liand  in  the 
most  condensed  form,  and  can  go  straight  to  a 
liive  having  a  laying  queen,  if  you  want  one, 
or  to  a  queenless  liive.  if  you  have  a  cell  to  put 
in,  and  no  false  moves  an;  made,  and  no  unnec- 
essary steps  taken.  I  rear  all  my  queens  now 
by  placing  the  Dooiittle  prepared  cells  in  the 
brood-chamber  of  colonies  that  are  superseding 
their  queens;  and  the  young  queens  bred  from 
the  best  in  the  apiary  are  so  laige  and  fine  it 
makes  me  feel  happy.  J.  F.  MrlNxyRE. 

Fillmore,  Cal.,  Sept.  1. 

[You  have  scored  some  good  points  for  the 
record-book.  The  system  as  you  use  it  may  be 
much  better  than  ordinary  records  made  on  the 
hive  where  the  position  of  the  slate  does  not 
indicate  any  thing:  but  where  the  position  of 
the  slate,  tablet,  or  card  on  the  hive-cover  in- 
dicates whether  the  colony  is  queenless,  or  pos- 
sessed of  a  cell,  virgin  queen,  laying  or  tested,  I 
think  I  should  still  prefer  the  slates.  The  sys- 
tem which  we  use  is  a  written  record  on  slates, 
and  the  same  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
slate  on  the  hive-covei\  P^i'om  any  part  of  the 
apiary  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  colonies  are 
queenless.  which  ones  have  cells,  which  ones 
have  virgin,  laying,  or  tested  queens.  There 
are  advantages  in  both  systems.  With  the  rec- 
ord-book it  is  possible  to  say  which  colonies 
need  attention,  even  though  they  may  be  miles 
away. J  E.  R. 


A  VISIT  TO  SUNNYSIDE." 


WHP:KE  SPANISH-NEEDLE  HONEY  IS  PRODUCED. 


Having  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Sunny- 
side  apiaries  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Hambaugh.  one  mile 
north  of  Spring,  Brown  Co.,  111.,  I  thought  per- 
haps a  few  lines  relative  to  what  I  saw  and 
learned  while  there  might  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 


THE  hive. 

Mr.  H.  uses  two  stylos  of  hive— the  Quinby, 
eleven-frame,  and  Langstroth-Simplicity,  ten- 
frame,  but  rather  prefers  the  Quinby  with  a 
seven-inch  super,  for  extracting.  Both  hives 
take  the  hanging  frame,  and  each  hive  has  a 
spacing  -  wire,  a  la  Dadant,  in  the  bottom, 
which  spaces  the  frames  about  right  below, 
and  greatly  assists  in  keeping  them  in  place 
while  the  hives  are  being  hauled  from  one 
place  to  another. 


hambaugh's  simplicity. 


This  is  a  good  representation  of  his  Simplicity 
hive,  except  that  it  does  not  show  the  sloping 
alighting-board.  This  hive  Mr.  H.  recommends 
above  all  others  for  the  average  bee-keeper; 
and  his  advice  seems  to  be  heeded,  for  he  man- 


HOME  A]»IaKY   in  1885. 


This  engraving  was  made  in  1885,  and  shows   ufactures  more  of  this  style  of  hive  than  of  all 
the  home  apiary  as  it  looked  then.   A  house-   others  put  together, 
apiary  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  Mr. 
H.  usf  " 


used  at  first,  but  afterward  abandoned,  set- 
ting his  hives  in  rows  upon  the  ground. 


HIYE-FACTOKY. 


Mr.  H.  owns  and  operates  quite  an  extensive 
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hive-factory,  and  turns  out  annually  a  large 
number  of  hives,  feeders,  and  other  apiarian 
appliances  for  the  trade. 


resent  his  district  in  the  State  legislature:  and, 
be  it  said  to  his  credit,  he  improved  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  render  valuable  service  to  the  bee- 


HAMBAUGII  S  FOUX 

He  also  makes  and  sells  the  celebrated  Ham- 
baugh  foundation-roller,  as  sho^vn  in  the  en- 
graving, for  fastening  foundation  in  brood- 
frames — a  very  useful  tool  of  his  own  invention. 

OUT -APIARIES. 

Mr.  H.  has.  at  prespnt.  about  250  colonies  of 
bees,  and  has  them  divided  into  four  lots,  mak- 
ing three  out-apiaries,  and  one  at  home,  all  of 
which  are  run  for  extracting.  As  a  great 
many  of  his  neighbors  keep  bees,  he  considers 
75  colonies  the  largest  number  that  should  be 
kept  in  one  place,  and  thinks  a  less  number 
would  do  better.  By  thus  dividing  them  up  he 
thinks  he  is  amply  repaid  for  the  extra  labor  it 
entails.    He  also  pi'actices 

MIGKATOEY  BEE- KEEPING: 

and  each  year,  about  the  first  of  August,  he 
moves  all  the  bees,  except  a  portion  of  the  home 
apiary,  further  out  in  the  great  Illinois  River 
bottom,  where  they  have  access  to  thousands 
of  acres  of  Spanish  needle,  goldenrod.  August 
flower,  heart's-ease.  etc..  in  consequence  of 
which  his  fall  crop  of  honey  is  generally  abun- 
dant. The  home  apiary,  and  out-apiaries  as 
well,  are  situated  on  the  extreme  western  edge 
of  the  bottom  lands,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
moving  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  the 
fall  bloom. 

MOVING  THE  BEES. 

Before  moving  th<^  bees  from  their  stands,  a 
ventilator  is  placed  on  the  top  of  each  hive. 
This  consists  of  a  rim  2}4  inches  deep,  with  an 
opening  one  inch  wide,  and  nearly  full  length 
of  the  sides  and  ends,  and  covered  with  wire 
screen.  A  piece  of  lath  is  placed  upright  on 
each  side  of  a  hive,  and  nailed  midway  to  the 
lid  and  bottom-board.  A  strip.  inches  wide, 
and  three  inches  longer  than  the  entrance, 
with  an  opening  cut  on  one  side  to  match  the 
entrance  to  the  hive,  and  a  strip  of  wire  screen 
tacked  over  this  opening,  is  used  to  close  the 
entrances.  As  soon  as  the  bees  cease  flying, 
one  of  these  is  tacked  over  the  entrance  of  each 
hive  with  two  small  nails,  when  the  same  is 
ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  wagon.  The 
wagons  used  in  hauling  have  racks  made  for 
the  purpose,  holding  1(3  hives  each.  All  the 
hives  are  loaded  on  the  wagons  the  same  even- 
ing they  are  prepared,  and  on  the  following 
morning  before  five  o'clock  are  on  their  way  to 
"pastures  new.'" 

IX  THE  LEGISEATUKE. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Hambaugh  was- elected  to  rep- 


D  ATIO  X  -  F  A  STE  X  E  R. 

keepers  of  his  State.  He  originated,  among 
others,  two  important  bills  for  the  benefit  of 
bee-keepers,  one  of  which  became  a  law.  and 
was  published  at  length  in  Aug.  lst  Gleaxixgs: 
namely,  the  bill  appropriating  ><500  for  publish- 
ing the  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Bee-keep- 
ers* Association.  The  other  is  entitled  "  Spray- 
ing Bill."'  which  passed  the  House  but  was 
tabled  in  The  Senate.  The  bill  was  published 
in  Gleaxixgs  for  April  15.  page  326. 
Quiucy.  111..  Sept.  2.  W.  J.  Culeixax. 

[We  are  vei-y  glad  to  give  this  sketch  of  Mr. 
Hambaugh  aiid  of  his  business.  It  is  indeed 
fortunati'  tliat  the  Illinois  bee-keepers  have  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  able  a  cham- 
pion. It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  an 
appropriation  in  a  similar  way  for  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  W'e  may  never  have 
it,  but  we  entertain  the  hope  that  we  shall  have 
some  time. 

In  our  trip  through  Illinois  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  Hambaugh,  and  in  be- 
tween sessions  at  the  Keokuk  convention.  He 
is  a  very  modest  man.  and  we  were  very  much 
surprised  when  the  news  came,  a  few  months 
ago.  that  he  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  State  of 
Illinois.  We  are  glad  that  he  is  not  only  a  good 
member  in  his  official  capacity  for  the  State, 
but  an  excellent  bee-keeper.  There  is  many 
another  successful  bee-keeper  who  is  also  fit 
for  the  halls  of  our  legislatures.] 


THE  ALLEY  AUTOMATIC  SWARMER. 

HOW   SOilE   SIXTY  OF  THEM  WERE   TRIED  AX'D 
FOUXD  WAXTIXG. 


In  response  to  your  call  for  reports  concern- 
ing the  Alley  automatic  hiver.  I  submit  the 
following: 

In  the  year  1SS9  I  purchased  a  number  of  the 
queen  and  drone  traps,  and  found  them  useful 
in  hiving  new  swarms.  In  1890  the  automatic 
hiver  seemed  to  promise  so  well  that  I  purchas- 
ed 50  as  a  trial  venture.  That  year  being  an 
extremely  poor  one  in  this  locality,  though  a 
few  purchased  them,  no  one  had  a  chance  to 
give  them  a  trial.  I  could  not  try  them  myself 
that  season,  as  I  had  not  a  single  new  swarm. 

This  spring,  after  selling  the  rest  of  the  fifty. 
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I  sent  for  25  more,  about  half  of  which  have 
been  sold,  so  that  there  are  now  in  use  between 
fifty  and  sixty  among  my  customers. 

I  have  not  from  this  number  had  one  really 
favorable  report,  but  a  number  have  reported 
unfavorably.  A  common  complaint  is,  that  the 
hiver  becomes  so  clogged  with  drones  as  to 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  field  workers. 

Early  in  the  season  I  placed  three  on  the 
three  strongest  out  of  ten  strong  colonies  be- 
longing to  a  neighbor.  Those  colonies  cast  no 
swarms,  though  all  the  others  did  so.  AVhile 
most  bee-keepers  have  had  a  fair  amount  of 
swarming,  it  has  not  been  an  old-fashioned 
swarming  season,  or  I  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  the  hiver  as  a  non  -  swarming 
device.  I  have  noticed  the  same  effect  in  my 
own  yard,  where  hi  vers  were  early  placed  on 
colonies  showing  strong  signs  of  swarming. 
Days  went  by  before  the  swarms  issued,  and 
then  the  bees  went  back  instead  of  into  the 
new  hive  prepared  for  them.  It  was  ten  days 
before  they  came  out  again,  probably  with  a 
new  queen.  That  time  the  hiver  was  off,  so 
they  were  gathered  off  a  tree.  The  next  time  a 
weak  swarm  was  caught,  the  most  of  the  bees 
returned  to  the  old  hive.  At  another  time, 
with  an  after-swarm,  several  young  queens  got 
through  the  hiver, rendering  it  of  no  use  in  that 
case. 

The  later  form  of  the  hiver  may  be  made  to 
serve  an  important  purpose,  aside  from  its  main 
object.  The  two  small  sections,  with  perforat- 
ed zinc  in  the  front,  may  be  used  in  retaining 
swarms  after  they  liave  been  hived. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  make 
a  favorable  report  on  the  hiver.  A  device  that 
will  effect  its  purpose  every  time  will  be  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  farmer  members  of  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity,  especially  as  it  will  enable 
them  to  keep  bees  without  interruption  toother 
work  in  swarming  time,  and  consequent  loss  of 
time  demanded  by  other  interests. 

I  hope  Mr.  Alley  may  yet  give  us  a  really 
practical  hiver  :  but  this  one,  at  least  with 
me  so  far.  does  not  fill  the  bill.     ]M.  vS.  West. 

Flint,  Mich.,  Aug.  24. 

[This  report  may  be  exceptionally  bad,  but  it 
rather  strikes  us  that  these  automatic  swarm- 
ers  wei'e  boomed  pretty  heavily  before  they 
were  even  tested.  If  the  majoilty  of  the  others 
who  have  tried  them  have  had  similar  faiku'es, 
it  means  a  big  disappointment.] 


ENEMIES  or  THE  HONEY-BEE. 


KEAl)  IX  WASHINGTON  BEFORE  THE  A.  A.  A.  S. 


The  foes  of  tlie  honey-bee  are  moi'e  numerous 
than  would  be  supposed.  We  find  them  among 
the  highest  class  of  animals,  and  also  among 
the  lowest  of  all  organisms.  Three  classes  of 
vertebrates  contribute  to  the  group;  many  in- 
sects are  included,  while  one  of  the  most  dead- 
ly of  the  microbes  finds  a  rich  pabulum  in  the 
brood  of  the  honey-bee. 

Among  mammalia,  bears,  except  that  man 
has  so  nearly  exterminated  the  species,  would 
be  counted  among  the  honey-bee's  worst  foes. 
Bruin  braves  the  anger  and  attack  of  the  bees, 
impelled  by  an  exceeding  fondness  for  honey. 
The  dense  hair  and  thick  epidermis  serve  well 
to  fortify  for  the  most  part  against  the  stings. 
In  some  experiments  with  a  tame  bear  it  was 
found  that  she  would  never  hesitate  to  satisfy 
her  taste  for  honey  though  the  latter  were 
guarded  by  scores  of  bees.  The  bear  would 
close  her  eyes  and  rush  to  the  feast.  The  shut- 
ting of  the  eyes  was  not  simply  an  expression  of 
satisfaction,  but,  rather,  to  protect  them,  as 


she  never  closed  her  eyes  when  given  a  bottle 
of  honey  to  suck.  In  taking  the  honey  from 
the  hive,  the  frequent  head -shakes  proved  that 
she  had  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 

The  shrews  and  mice  are  serious  enemies. 
These,  however,  make  their  attack  in  winter, 
when  the  semi -stupor  of  the  bees  prevents  any 
considerable  resistance.  Owing  to  their  minute 
size  these  little  mammals,  especially  the  shrews, 
are  able  in  almost  every  case  to  gain  access  to 
the  hive.  Whether  or  not  these  animals  eat 
the  live  bees,  I  am  unable  to  say:  but  they  cer- 
tainly eat  the  dead  ones,  and  so  gnaw  aw'ay  at 
the  combs,  in  their  search  for  the  pollen  at  the 
base  of  the  cells,  that  they  often  fall  in  one 
shapeless  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  Very 
likely  the  irritation  conseqtient  upon  such  dis- 
turbance kills  the  bees,  which  are  ai^terward 
devoured. 

The  king-bird,  one  of  our  most  rapacious  fly- 
catchers, is  a  very  serious  enemy  of  the  honey- 
bee. This  bird.  I  dare  say,  would  not  refuse  a 
large  sleek  drone:  but  that  it  confines  its  at- 
tack to  these  is  certainly  not  true.  I  have  tak- 
en worker  bees  from  the  stomachs  of  these  birds 
several  times,  after  watching  it  capture  the 
bees.  The  bird  flies  from  some  convenient 
perch  near  the  apiary,  snaps  up  a  bee.  returns 
to  its  perch,  works  a  moment  with  the  bee, 
whpn  the  latter  is  swallowed  and  the  whole 
operation  repeated.  I  have  wondered  whether 
the  manipulation  to  which  the  bird  subjects 
the  bee  just  prior  to  swallowing  it  renders  the 
latter  unable  to  sting,  or  whether,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  toad,  the  bird  receives  a  sting  for 
every  bee  swallowed.  The  fact  that  a  bee  will 
sting,  with  opportunity,  for  hours  after  the  head 
is  removed,  or  even  the  abdomen  cut  in  two  at 
the  middle,  makes  it  seem  impossible  that  the 
king-bird  could  handle  the  bee  so  dextrously. 
except  that  it  were  wise  enough  to  extract  the 
sting,  so  that  the  bee  could  not  sting:  and  yet 
the  motions  always  observed  just  before  the 
swallowing  act  are  significant.  Why  is  not  the 
bee  swallo^^■ed  at  once?  Of  course,  this  inter- 
esting question  could  be  easily  settled  by  a 
careful  examination  of  bird  and  \  ictiniized  beps 
— a  thing  which  I  shall  surely  do  tipon  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  toad  is  no  mean  enemy  of  the  bee.  As 
evening  approaches,  oi'  even  on  dark  cloudy 
days,  this  rough-slcinned  batrachian  sets  him- 
self near  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and,  by  aid 
of  its  long  viscid  tongue,  wili  catch  and  swal- 
low a  dozen  bees  in  a  very  brief  time.  I  have 
often  seen  this  intoi-esting  performance.  Once, 
after  a  toad  had  taken  five  bees  in  succession,  I 
took  the  toad,  examined  its  stomach,  and  found 
therein  five  stingless  worker  bees.  I  then  ex- 
amined tlie  toad's  throat,  and  found  all  the  five 
stings  sticking  in  this  vital  cushion.  Is  the 
toad  callous  to  these  venomed  pricks,  or  is  he 
a  sort  of  martyr  to  his  love  for  the  bee  and  its 
load  of  sweet?  As  I  could  never  see  any  scowl 
or  wince,  I  have  imagined  that  the  toad,  unlike 
the  bear,  was  not  very  sensitive  to  such  venom- 
ed stabs. 

The  insect  enemies  of  bees  are  quite  numer- 
ous. Among  the  bees,  a  species  of  andrciur  often 
enter  the  hives  in  the  spring  as  pilferers.  Often 
the  bees  pay  no  attention  to  them,  though  a 
honey-bee  from  another  hive  enters  at  its  peril. 
1  have  wondered  whether  these  (uidrciKr  could 
have  a  protective  scent,  oi'  whether  they  are  re- 
garded by  the  bees  as  too  iiisignificant  to  excite 
either  alarm  or  apprehension.  Species  of  bom- 
bus  also  enter  the  hives— usually,  however, 
only  when  the  hive  is  opened,  as  the  entrance 
is  commonly  too  small  to  permit  ingress.  Once 
in.  and  the  hive  closed,  the  bumble-bee  receives 
rough  treatment.  The  bees  attack  it  and 
soon  rob  it  of  life  and  its   hairy  covering. 
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They  attempt  to  drag  its  great  carcass  from 
the  hive.  but.  unable  to  do  this,  they  show 
their  respect  for  size  by  proceeding  at  once 
to  give  it  decent  burial.  This  is  effected  by 
covering  it  with  propolis,  or  bee-glue.  Often 
T  have  seen  the  dead  body  of  a  mouse  sim- 
ilarly sealed  within  the  hive.  Is  not  this  a 
kind  of  sanitation  ? 

A  species  of  apathus.  which  also  enters  the 
hive  of  the  honey-bee  without  any  resistance,  is, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  a  worse  foe  than  is 
androin.  as  th(M'e  is  considerable  evidence  that 
these  bees  liri  tnl  in  the  hive.  I  have  received 
specimens  of  these  bees  from  a  vei-y  intelligent 
bee-keeper  of  Indiana,  who  reports  that  this 
cuckoo-bee  certainly  breeds  in  the  hive.  If 
this  is  correct,  it  is  a  very  interesting  case.  I 
hope  soou  to  have  positive  evidence  on  this 
point.  Tbe  fact  that  many  of  the  ctickoo-bees 
were  seen  in  the  hive,  and  acted  entirely  at 
home,  seemed  to  contii-m  this  theory  as  the 
correct  one. 

In  America,  wasps  are  not  serious  enemies  of 
the  honey-bee.  I  have  received  from  the  South 
the  large  handsome  Stiziis  spcciosus.  Di'ury. 
with  the  report  that  it  had  caught  and  killed  a 
honey-bee.  I  think  such  depi'edations.  even  in 
the  south  of  the  United  States,  are  much  less 
frequent  than  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  the  fam- 
ily MntiUd(C.  the  cow  -  killer  of  the  South. 
SplKcro-ajihthalmus  occidentnlis.  Linn.,  is  no 
tuean  enemy  of  the  bee.  This  beautiful  insect 
has  no  apparent  fear  of  bees,  and  is  very  free  to 
attack  them.  Probably  its  densely  chitinous 
body  and  very  po\\'erful  sting  make  it  an  over- 
match for  the  honey-bee.  I  have  .this  very 
hairy  ant-like  insect  from  Kansas.  Mississippi, 
and  Florida,  in  all  of  which  States  it  has  been 
seen  to  attack  and  kill  bees.  It  is  a  very  pre- 
daceous  insect,  and  doubtless  is  more  our  friend 
than  enemy. 

Various  species  o'f  the  family  jPormicicZre  at- 
tack bees.  In  the  North,  ants  do  no  harm,  ex- 
cept to  gather  on  the  top  of  the  inner  cover  of 
the  bees,  seemingly  for  warmth.  Occasionally 
they  annoy  or  irritate  the  bees  to  some  slight 
extent.  In  the  South,  ants  often  kill  the  worker 
bees,  and  occasionally  the  queens;  at  least,  it 
is  so  reported. 

Ants  are  easily  poisoned,  and  may  be  killed  at 
wholesale  by  applying  bisulphide  of  carbon  to 
their  ant-hills. 

Among  dipterous  insects  we  find  bee-enemies 
in  three  families.  Without  doubt  the  robber- 
tiies.  A^iUda:.  are  the  chiefest  offenders.  These 
terribly  predaceous  insects  are  well  denominat- 
ed bee-killers.  They  are  most  destructive  in 
the  South.  There  are  several  species  that  are 
known  to  kill  bees.  These  belong  chiefly  to  the 
following  genei-a:  Er((X.  Prouicichiis.  A.silus. 
and  MdUoplioi'd.  Tliese  often  do  serious  dam- 
age— so  much  so  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Soutii.  boys  are  employed  to  kill  them,  which 
they  do  by  the  dextrous  use  of  the  whip.  The 
habit  of  these  flies  reminds  us  of  the  king-bird. 
They  pounce  upon  the  bee.  grasp  it  while  on 
the  "wing,  by  use  of  their  feet,  and  repair  to 
some  resting-place,  where  they  deliberately 
suck  their  victim's  blood.  Scores  of  bees  may 
be  destroved  in  a  day  by  one  of  these  rapacious 
flies. 

The  bee-louse.  Braula  ccrca.  of  the  family 
BraiiUnid(r.  has  been  frequently  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Italy  and  Cyprus,  on 
queen-bees:  but  from  the  fact  that  it  has  giv- 
en no  ti'ouble— indeed,  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
United  States — it  would  seem  that  our  climate 
must  be  inimical  to  its  well-being.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  an  enemy  of  bees  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

Among  lepidopterous  insects,  the  well-known 
bee-moth,  Galleria  cereana.  Fabr.,  is  a  general- 


ly recognized  enemy  of  the  honey-bee:  yet  it  is 
usually  powerless  to  injure  any  but  weak  colo- 
nies, especially  of  the  yellow  races  of  bees. 
Though  called  the  wax-moth,  it  really  feeds 
mostly  on  pollen,  though  it  cuts  the  comb  in  a 
ruinous  fashion,  as  it  tunnels  through  and 
through  it  in  search  of  its  real  food.  It  is  not 
considered  a  serious  enemy  by  any  well-inform- 
ed bee-keeper,  but  will  o'ften  do  serious  mis- 
chief to  weak  colonies  of  bees  by  matting, 
soiling,  and  tunneling  the  combs,  and  in  this 
way  exciting  and  dispiriting  the  bees.  It  is 
also  ruinous  to  exposed  combs,  and  tluis  ntakes 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  success.  A.  J.  Cook. 
Ag"l  College.  Mich. 

To  be  contiinicd. 


ARIZONA. 


SOME  QUESTIOXS  ANSWEEED— SEE  P.  628.  AUG.  1. 

Notwithstanding  my  request  that  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  my  communication  on  Arizona 
be  sent  to  Gleanings.  I  have  been  fairly  del- 
uged with  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  Union — 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  Oregon  to 
Florida,  demonstrating  the  extensive  reach  of 
Your  publication,  and  its  consequent  value  as 
an  advertising  medium.  It  also  shows  the  en- 
terprising character  of  its  readers,  and.  what  is 
better  than  either,  the  sterling  worth  of  the  pa- 
per itself:  for.  as  I  understand,  your  circulation 
is  not  maintained  by  the  offer  of  premiums,  but 
rests  entirely  on  the  merits  of  its  contents.  I 
think  this  is'due  largely  to  the  fact  that  you  do 
not  confine  yourself  to  bees  alone  (for  this  one 
subject,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  necessarily  be- 
comes "hashy"").  but.  on  the  contrary,  you  em- 
brace many  "live  subjects  of  practical  impor- 
tance to  men  and  women  of  all  stations  and 
callings  in  life. 

Some  of  the  letters  received  I  have  turned 
over  to  editors  and  real-estate  agents  who  have 
promised  to  mail  papers  and  pamphlets  fully 
answering  the  questions  propounded:  others  I 
have  answered  by  letter,  and  the  rest  to  date  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  in  this  letter. 

Eight  here  permit  me  to  suggest,  to  all  who 
contemplate  emigrating,  the  wisdom  of  visiting 
this  country  and  seeing  for  themselves  before 
breaking  up  their  homes.  If  your  means  will 
not  permit  this,  and  you  enjoy  good  health  and 
reasonable  pro~;perity.  it  is  often  \^■i^e  to  stay 
where  vou  ai'e. 

To  the  question.  ••  Which  pays  the  better,  bees 
or  fruit?""  we  unhesitatingly  ai.swer.  fruit  pays 
better  than  anything  else:  but  honey,  vegeta- 
bles, etc..  pay  well  enough  to  maintain  you 
while  waiting  for  your  orchards  to  come  into 
bearing.  An  orange-grove  in  full  bearing  is 
worth  from  81000  to  .82.500  per  acre,  foi'  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  will  pay  10 
per  cent  interest  on  those  sums,  and  this  is  the 
general  rule  in  determining  the  true  value  of  a 
grove.  I  have  now  before  me  a  letter  from  a 
nephew  I'esiding  at  Riverside.  Cal..  who  reports 
an  orange-grove  of  ten  acres  just  sold  for  the 
sum  of  .825.000  cash.  I  have  known  ten  acres  of 
grapes  to  yield  a  net  profit  of  82400.  Ten  acres 
well  ca]'ed  for  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family  of  "ordinary  size.  For  pay- 
ing crops  of  oranges  one  must  wait  four  or  five 
years  after  setting  out  the  trees,  the  time  of 
waiting  depending  much  on  the  size  of  the 
trees  when  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  the 
care  bestowed  on  them  afterward.  Figs,  apri- 
cots, peaclies.  nectarines,  and  other  fruits  of 
that  class,  require  about  three  years  to  yield 
really  paying  crops.  Grapes  pay  well  in  a  year 
and  a  half  after  setting  out  the  rooted  vines  ; 
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but  where  cuttings  are  used  it  will  require 
about  two  years  for  the  same  result. 

There  are  uo  fleas  or  bedbugs  here,  and  very 
few  mosquitoes;  but  at  certain  seasons  the  flies 
and  ants  are  rather  bad.  The  foi'raer  we  screen 
against,  and  tho  latter  are  most  effectually  de- 
stroyed by  flooding  and  drowning.  Lizards  and 
horned  toads  abound,  but  are  perfectly  harm- 
less; and,  besides,  they  are  useful  in  destroying 
insects.  Scorpions  are  very  scarce,  and  I  havQ 
not  yet  seen  a  tarantula  here.  We  occasionally 
meet  with  the  large  yellow  rattlesnake:  but  as 
"every  man's  hand  is  against  them."  they  are 
fast  disappearing.  The  abundance  of  jack-rab- 
bits renders  it  desirable  to  fence  orchards  and 
vineyards  with  poultry-netting,  from  the  ground 
upward  for  from  23^  to  3  feet.  This,  with  a 
barbed  wire  above,  makes  a  fence  which  is 
durable,  and  proof  against  everything  that  can 
not  fly.  The  posts  are  usually  cottonwood- 
trees,  which  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  afford  a  fine 
shade,  and  make  the  best  kind  of  windbreaks. 

Quails,  doves,  blackbirds,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
all  species  of  the  feathered  tribe,  abound  in  this 
valley,  and  occasionally  do  considerable  dam- 
age to  fruit  crops;  but  by  destroying  all  nests, 
and  by  the  general  use  of  shotguns,  they  will 
gradually  disappear. 

The  Indian  question  is  hardly  worth  consid- 
ering. I  have  not  yet  seen  an  Apache.  The 
Maricopas  and  Pimas  are  small  tribes  whose 
reservations  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles 
away.  They  are  self-supporting,  very  friendly, 
and  it  is  their  boast  that  they  have  never  yet 
killed  a  white  man  ;  but  they  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Apaches. 

As  to  fish,  they  are  plentiful  in  the  river  and 
canals;  but  any  one  having  a  little  land  can 
easily  and  inexpensively  have  his  own  carp- 
pond. 

There  is  no  government  land  left  in  this  val- 
ley. Town  lots  in  Phoenix  are  50  by  150  feet, 
and  vary  in  price  from  1150  to  11200,  according 
to  location.  Unimproved  land,  from  two  to  ten 
miles  from  Phoenix,  sells  at  from  SlOO  down  to 
$25  per  acre,  water  included,  the  price  varying 
with  its  distance  from  town.  Very  fine  land 
can  now  be  obtained  within  from  five  to  six 
miles  of  Phoenix  at  from  140  to  ^i^75  per  acre. 

Our  school  system  is  of  the  best,  being  mod- 
eled after  California's.  School  year  is  eight 
months,  compensation  $75  per  month.  The  ex- 
amination of  teachers  occupies  three  days;  is 
critical,  and  the  standard  high.  The  applica- 
tions always  greatly  exceed  the  numbers  em- 
ployed. The  cost  of  living  here  is,  on  the  whole, 
about  the  same  as  in  the  Northern  States. 

Do  not  bring  bees,  as  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion would  equal  or  exceed  their  price  here. 
Our  home  market  for  honey  and  other  produc- 
tions is  limited,  and  large  producers  ship  their 
overplus  to  other  localities.  We  have  as  yet 
but  one  railroad,  the  Phoenix  &  Maricopa, 
which  intersects  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
30  miles  south.  The  necessary  papers  are  al- 
ready signed  by  the  Santa  Fe  company  for  the 
construction  of  a  north  and  south  road  from  the 
Central  Pacific  to  this  point,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  completed  within  the  next  two  years; 
and  as  it  will  pass  near  the  second  largest  pine 
forest  in  America,  lumber,  which  is  now  worth 
from  $25  to  $45  per  1000,  will  drop  to  reasonable 
prices;  and  the  enormous  freight  charges  now 
demanded  by  the  Southern  Pacific  will  drop  off 
a  half,  and  at  the  same  time  real  estate  will 
surely  advance  to  probably  three  times  the 
prices  now  asked.  Why  not?  Ours  is  a  still 
milder  climate  than  that  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. We  produce  all  that  they  do.  Our  fruits 
ripen  from  three  to  six  weeks  earlier,  and  we 
are  500  miles  nearer  the  east(M-n  market.  Law- 
yers and  doctors  will  not  find  this  an  inviting 


field;  but  to  energetic  men  and  women  who  de- 
sire to  build  up  prosperous  and  happy  homes,  I 
know  of  no  country ofl'ering  better  inducements. 
Pha-nix,  Ariz.  A.  J.  King. 

[P>iend  King,  we  are  glad  of  this  second  let- 
ter of  yours,  as  it  modifies  somewhat  some  of 
the  encouraging  things  you  said  in  your  other 
one.  Permit  me  to  add  a  word  here'  in  regard 
to  those  orange-groves  worth  $2500  per  acre.  I 
saw  just  such  groves  while  at  Riverside;  and  I 
saw  some  that  had  recently  bei-n  sold  for  large 
sums  of  money.  Now.  I  think  I  am  right  when 
I  say  there  is  only  occasionally  a  man  who  has 
enough  energy,  and  love  for  the  business,  to 
manage  successfully  an  orange-grove  after  he 
owns  it.  It  is  exactly  like  the  fruit-farms  of 
the  Eastern  States,  that  yield  great  results.  It 
is  the  result  of  hard  work  and  brains;  and  right 
in  Riverside— or.  at  least,  not  many  miles  away 
— there  ai'e  hundreds  of  orange-groves  going  to 
ruin  and  decay  because  their  owners  hadn't  en- 
ergy or  interest  enough  in  the  business  to  give 
it  the  necessary  care.  Great  sums  of  money 
have  been  made  from  single  acres  of  strawber- 
ries; and  almost  every  locality  can  furnish  one 
or  more  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  an 
enterprising  man;  but  it  takes  the  man  to  do  it, 
after  the  locality  has  been  found.  In  the  arti- 
cle following  this  we  have  a  very  truthful 
statement  from  a  resident,  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  bee-keeping  in  Arizona  at  the  present  time.] 

A.  I.  R. 

  —  •«*  »  

ARIZONA  AS  A  HONEY  COUNTRY. 


SOME  CORRECTIONS. 


In  the  August  1st  number  of  Gleanings,  Mr. 
A.  J.  King,  of  this  valley,  has  an  article  in  re- 
gard to  this  country  and  its  honey-pi-oducing 
capacity.  Mr.  King  is  a  comparatively  new 
comer,  and,  like  all  such,  seems  to  see  only  the 
advantageous  points  of  the  valley,  and  to  have 
them  magnified  in  his  mind.  This  valley  has 
many  good  points,  and,  like  all  places  oii  the 
globe,  some  poor  ones;  but  I  wish  to  write  of  it 
only  from,  the  honey-producer's  standpoint.  Mr. 
King's  article  would  lead  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  our  valley  to  overestimate  its 
honey  resources,  both  as  to  yield  and  the  extent 
of  our  range. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Di-.  Gregg  extracted 
an  average  of  480  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony  from 
12  colonies  in  one  year;  but  that  was  years  ago, 
before  the  land  around  his  place  was  cleared  of 
mesquite,  and  made  mostly  from  that  tree. 
There  were  no  bees  but  his  12  stands  in  his  vi- 
cinity, and  it  was  an  extra  good  year.  Now 
there  are  very  few  localities  where  mesquite  is 
found  in  any  quantities  near  alfalfa-fields,  and 
the  country  is  full  of  bees.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood where  my  apiary  is  situated,  a  circle  five 
miles  in  diameter,  with  my  apiary  as  the  cen- 
ter, would  contain  fully  1000  colonies  of  bees; 
and  the  land  within  the  circle,  although  only 
part  in  alfalfa,  would  contain  the  majority  of 
that  plant  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Tempe. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Phoenix,  the  range  is  nearly  as  thickly 
populated  with  bees.  There  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  4{XX)  colonies  of  bees  in  the  valley  now; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  very  little  mes- 
quite now,  excppt  on  the  desert,  beyond  range 
of  cultivated  ground,  so  that  alfalfa  is  almost, 
our  sole  dependence  for  surplus.  The  other 
honey-producing  plants  mentioned  by  Mr.  King 
grow  mostly  out  on  the  desert,  away  from  the 
alfalfa,  and  so  can  not  be  utilized. 

Of  alfalfa  there  are  from  18,000  to  25,000  acres 
growing  in  the  valley;  but  of  this  a  large  num- 
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"ber,  probably  the  majority,  of  acres  are  kept 
pastured  by  stock  the  entire  time,  so  that  there 
is  no  bloom  on  it.  and  very  little  is  being  plant- 
ed, owing  to  lack  of  markets  for  hay,  so  that 
the  bee-range  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  the 
bees  ai"e. 

In  regard  to  yield.  I  can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority, and  nor  from  hearsay,  as  Mr.  King  evi- 
dently does,  as  I  have  been  connected  with  our 
association,  which  ships  nearly  all  the  honey 
produced  in  the  valley,  and  I  know  the  number 
of  colonies  owned  and  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced by  nearly  every  bee-keeper  of  the  valley. 
Dr.  Gregg's  yield  last  year  averaged,  according 
to  his  report.  1*0  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  and  it  is 
less  this  year,  owing  to  his  range  having  been 
closely  pastured. 

The  best  average  yield,  both  last  year  and 
this,  was  secured  by  W.  L.  Osborn,  who  report- 
ed about  1()0  lbs.  extracted  per  colony,  from 
nearly  200  colonies  last  year,  and  about  the 
same  so  far  this  year.  He  has  the  best  range  in 
the  valley.  Mr.  Osborn  is  a  bee-keeper  of  many 
years"  experience,  and  is  up  with  the  times,  an^ 
I  think  he  makes  his  bees  yield  as  much  as  any 
one  could. 

The  average  yield  of  extracted  honey  per  col- 
ony reported  by  our  members  varied  from  75  to 
160  lbs.  Of  comb  honey.  50  lbs.  per  colony  is 
■considered  a  good  yield.' 

The  past  two  years  which  I  quote  were  fully 
up  to  the  average,  if  not  better:  so  yon  see  that 
Mr.  King's  200  to  300  lbs.  per  colony  fails  to  ma- 
tei'ialize  when  put  to  the  test.  In  regard  to  the 
quality.  I  do  not  think  he  has  oveixlrawn  a  par- 
ticle, except  in  the  case  of  a  little  mixed  spring 
lioney.  Mr.  Broomell.  upon  his  return  from 
Chicago  recently,  brought  samples  of  clover  and 
basswood  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted:  and 
while  it  is  some  lighter  than  ours  in  color,  all 
who  have  tested  both,  side  by  side,  pronounce 
■our  alfalfa  or  mesquite  very  much  superior  in 
flavor.  J.  Webster  Johxsox. 

Tempe,  Ariz. 


CHIPS. 

BY  WOODCHOPPEE. 


Dr.  Miller,  please  tell  Miles  Long  that  he  is 
wrong,  for  bees  don't  swarm  because  it's 
s'warm.  but  because  ifs  nature's  way  of  in- 
crease and  propagation:  and  if  it  is  warm 
when  they  get  ready,  all  right:  but.  on  the  oth- 
er side,  they  often  swarm  when  it's  s'cool  that 
they  nearly  starve,  and  the  brood  in  the  old 
hive  has  a  narrow  escape  from  chilling. 

Queens  of  second  swarms  are  no  better  than 
the  one  left  in  the  old  hive,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter chance  for  a  choice,  for  not  once  in  ^KX)  times 
do  over  half  the  cells  hatch  with  the  second 
swarm,  or  third  either. 

The  Porter  escape  is  not  a  success  with  me. 
It  takes  three  days  to  get  about  two-thirds  of 
the  bees  out.  and  the  rest  come  out  only  after 
carrying  to  the  honey-house.  I  can  beat  that 
by  two  and  three-fourths  days,  and  get  the 
bees  out  five  times  as  clean,  on  the  average, 
without  any  escape. 

NOT  A  SURE  SIGX  OF  SWARMIXG. 

The  backward  and  forward  movement  on  the 
alighting-board  is  no  sign  of  swarming.  Bees 
do  it  all  the  time  some  years  during  August, 
when  they  are  not  working  at  all.  They  do  it 
sometimes,  too.  at  swarming  time:  bat  they  do 
it  much  more  when  they  don't  swarm  at  all 

WTDTH  OF  TOP-BARS. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  to  reinforce  yotir  top- 
"bars  to  l}-s-  It's  only  what  they  should  have 
been  at  first.   Just  try  a  few  hives;  and  when 


you  know,  tell  us  how  they  work  spaced  ^  to 
apart. 

DROXE  COMB  IX  HIVES. 

J.  A.  Gi'een  says  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  keep  all  drone  com))  out  of  hives.  I  agree  with 
him  so  far:  bat  when  he  says  he  doesn't  want 
any  drone  comb  I  disagree.  Bees  work  better 
with  a  fair  amount  of  drone  comb  than  witiiout. 
I  have  had  hives  with  one-fourth  drone  comb, 
and  they  outstripped  those  with  but  little.- 
This  season  I  have  had  drone-cells  built  under 
the  bottom  and  between  the  end-bars  of  frames 
where  there  was  only  room  for  one  or  two  rows 
of  cells,  and  lots  of  drones  raised  there. 

PROPER  PLACE  FOR  DROXE  COMB. 

I  have  always  thought  it  should  be  in  the 
outside  frame  or  in  the  lower  corners,  so  as  to 
be  as  far  away  from  where  the  queen  was  lay- 
ing as  I  coald  get  it.  so  she  would  be  later  in 
getting  to  it:  but  this  summer  I  have  made  a 
discovery.  It  may  be  old.  but  was  new  to  me. 
It  is  this:  If  three  or  fotir  of  the  center  combs 
have  an  inch  strip  of  drone  comb  right  close  up 
to  the  top-bar  it  will  be  kept  full  of  brood  all 
the  season,  and  no  honey  can  be  stored  between 
the  brood-nest  and  sections:  so  if  they  store 
any  above  it  wiH  have  to  be  in  pound  sections. 

FIXED  FRAMES. 

These  are  all  right  some  of  the  year,  especial- 
ly for  new  swarms:  but  after  the  first  year  they 
are  entirely  unnecessary,  at  least  for  my  bees, 
for  they  fix  the  distances  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  getting  loose  in  wiring  in  han- 
dling. I  formerly  used  the  Durant  hive,  hav- 
ing closed-end  frames,  withoat  any  outer  case 
except  sides,  and  over  100  of  them,  for  10  years 
or  more,  but  finally  I  fixed  them  all  over  to 
hanging  or  swinging  frames:  and  as  I  now  use 
them  I  don't  want  any  thing  more  fixed  than 
they  are  after  the  bees  have  had  them  a  year; 
and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  for  new  swarms,  a 
very  simple  arrangement  can  be  made  with  two 
small  strips  the  length  of  the  hive  crosswise 
and  the  thickness  of  the  top-bar  of  frames.  It 
is  made  by  nailing  one  on  the  other,  like  a  rab- 
bet. To  use.  just  as  I  want  it  I  tack  it  down 
over  the  ends  of  the  frames  at  each  end.  and 
they  are  ready  for  moving  any  distance  by  rail 
or  wagon  that  bees  ever  ought  to  go;  and  to 
loosen  them  will  not  take  over  two  seconds  aft- 
er the  hive  is  opened.  But  please  don't  take 
this  as  an  argument  against  fixed  frames.  Let 
anybody  try  some  if  they  want  to:  but  they 
will  be  like  a  new  broom,  and  sxA  eep  clean  for  a 
time;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  they 
will  have  much  of  a  hearing  five  years 
from  now.  The  same  care  that  is  necessary  to 
get  those  closed  ends  together  without  killing 
bees  will  save  more  bees  without  the  closed 
ends  or  fixed  distances. 

DOX't  KIEL  THE  KIXG-BIBDS. 

J.  W.  Porter  says  they  are  an  enemy  of  bees. 
Well,  they  do  eat  lots  of  drones,  and  I  used  to 
shoot  them:  but  after  opening  many  of  their 
gizzards,  and  never  finding  a  single  worker,  but 
some  di'ones  and  a  great  many  more  bugs  and 
beetles  than  drones.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  one  of  our  best  friends— that  is, 
of  those  that  wear  feathers,  although  they  are 
not  as  showily  dressed  as  some  of  them.  In  the 
instance  of  the  bees  stinging  them,  which  he 
gives.  I  will  say  that  any  other  bird  would  have 
fared  about  the  same  in  tlie  same  place.  There 
has  been  a  king-bird's  nest  close  to  my  bees 
every  year  for  a  long  time:  and  as  soon'as  the 
young  ones  were  large  enough  to  fly  they  would 
take  up  their  position  on  a  wire  'about  eight 
feet  high,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the 
apiary,  and  stay  there  as  long  as  drones  were 
plentiful,  the  old  ones  catching  tliem  and  feed- 
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ing  the  young.  I  have  seen  the  bees  after  the 
old  one  very  often  when  they  were  flying;  but 
they  will  chase  robins  or  any  other  birds  just 
as  quick  if  they  fly  across  the  apiary;  but  the 
flight  of  the  king-bird  is  of  such  a  dilatory,  part 
stand-still  kind  of  movement,  that  the  bees  can 
follow  them  much  better  than  swifter-flying 
birds  like  the  robin,  which  will  very  quickly 
distance  a  bee's  flight. 

COOKED  NUBBINS. 

No,  Prof.  C,  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  cool  weather  and  the  small  honey-flow.  Some 
of  the  best  yields  I  ever  saw  have  been  in  cool 
seasons  when  there  was  almost  no  hot  weather; 
but  it  must  be  moderately  dry,  any  year,  wet  or 
dry,  to  get  the  best,  although  we  see  it  every  few 
days  something  like  that.  The  weather  is  hot  and 
rains  abundant;  the  air  is  damp,  full  of  elec- 
tricity, just  right  for  the  secretion  of  nectar: 
but,  friends,  how  many  of  you  get  much  honey 
during  such  seasons?  or  if  you  do  it  will  be 
thin  and  smarty,  especially  clover,  which  will 
almost  strangle  a  person  to  eat  it  clear,  while 
that  gathered  in  dry  weather  will  be  smooth 
and  rich,  and  much  more  palatable  than  the 
other,  usually  much  more  abundant,  although 
the  flow  may  be  short  if  it  gets  too  dry. 

Now,  Prof.  C,  do  quit  urging  every  farmer  or 
fruit-grower  to  keep  a  few  hives  of  bees,  for 
all  it  will  amount  to  will  be  to  spoil  the  market 
for  others  who  have  no  other  business,  or  not 
much,  and  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  farm- 
er, who,  if  he  has  much  of  a  farm,  will  iiave  no 
time  to  fuss  with  or  take  decent  care  of  a  few 
hives  of  bees  without  costing  him,  in  one  way 
or  another,  more  than  it  will  come  to.  One 
specialist  in  any  community  will  furnish  bees 
enough  to  fertilize  all  the  fruit  free  of  charge, 
and  get  curses  enough  to  satisfy  any  man  who 
is  satisfied  with  any  thing  reasonable  in 
amount.  One  would  think  that  the  field  of  bee- 
keeping could  not  be  enlarged  enough,  by  the 
many  suggestions  made,  that  everybody  should 
keep  a  few  hives;  and  it  does  not  look  consis- 
tent, at  least,  to  see  it.  and  then  hear  the  cry 
about  glutted  honey-markets  and  low  prices 
which  we  are  sure  to  have  again  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  any  thing  like  a  full  crop  of  honey. 

THAT  STRAIN  OF  KOOTING  BEES 

which  J.  H.  Markley  suggests,  would  not  suit 
me;  for,  instead  of  spilling  the  honey,  I  should 
want  to  have  them  gather  it  up  without  spill- 
ing.   It  might  be  clearer,  you  know. 

IIONEY-DEW  NOT  GOOD  FOR  WINTER. 

Several  are  inquiring  about  honey-dew  for 
winter,  and  some  of  the  replies  are  that  it  is  good 
if  of  certain  kinds;  and  another  says  it  is  not  good 
if  it  is  on  beech-trees.  I  will  tell  here  it  is  just  as 
bad  on  oak  or  chestnut  or  hickory  as  on  beech.  I 
have  had  experience  with  it  four  years  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  always  bad  to  much  worse 
than  bad  luck  every  time.  I  lost  100  out  of  200 
one  winter.  The  dew  that  time  was  on  beech- 
trees  about  half  a  mile  west  of  my  bees;  and  a 
man  living  a  mile  east  of  me  had  30  swarms, 
and  his  bees  were  not  afl'ected.  He  laughed  at 
me  when  I  told  him  it  was  dew  that  ailed  mine. 
Well,  next  fall  it  was  on  beech  timber  in  the  same 
place,  and  also  on  some  close  to  his,  and  I  lost 
120  out  of  125,  and  he  lost  every  one  of  his,  a)id 
gate  it  up,  and  has  not  kept  bees  since. 

WOODCHOPPER. 

Blue  Mounds,  Wis.,  Sept.  10. 

[Yes.  but  king -birds  do  eat  workei'S.  I 
watched  one  one  day  catching  workers  on  the 
wing.  Before  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself,  he 
had  snapped  up  something  over  a  dozen  bees. 
That  they  were  workers  was  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  coming  in  from  the  fields 


heavily  laden  with  honey,  and  they  were  so 
close  that  I  could  readily  recognize  the  difl'er- 
ence  between  them  and  drones.  That  they  are 
very  fond  of  drones  is  quite  true;  but  they  are 
also  fond  of  workers.  See  what  Prof.  Cook 
savs  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  the  preceding 
one.]  E.  R. 


BEE-GLUE  IN  CUBA. 


ITS    EFFECT    ON    FEAT    COVERS,    SUPERS,  AND 
FIXED  FRAMES. 


As  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Hoffman 
frame  seem  to  be  the  main  topic  of  discussion  at 
present,  I  can  say  the  same  as  others  say  about 
the  frame  in  Cuba;  viz..  it  is  not  a  practical  frame 
to  use  here  on  account  of  the  propolis,  which 
abounds  in  a  superlative  degree;  and  for  stick- 
ing qualities  it  is  second  to  none.  To  give  you 
some  idea  of  its  adhesive  properties,  I  have 
time  and  again  placed  supers  on  a  one-story 
hive,  and  let  them  remain  some  time:  and 
when  I  would  want  to  remove  them,  by  placing 
my  foot  on  the  bottom-board,  with  all  my 
strength  I  was  not  able  to  remove  the  super. 
Now,  mind  you.  they  neither  had  bees  in  them, 
nor  stood  in  the  sun.  You  know  that,  to  do  a 
good  job  of  gluing,  you  must  have  a  space  big 
enough  for  a  good  quantity  of  glue  to  adhere  to 
the  surface,  to  be  successful.  Now.  the  bees 
seem  to  realize  this  in  the  Hoffn^an  frame,  and 
I  assure  you  they  put  it  into  practice. 

I  notice  on  page  473,  of  June  1,  that  one  of 
our  friends  says  he  can  handle  the  Hoffman 
frame  about  twice  as  fast  as  he  can  the  loose 
hanging  frame.  We  must  always  have  a  cause 
before  an  effect,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is,  that, 
by  causing  the  top  and  end  bars  to  be  made  a 
little  bit  wider,  it  will  affect  their  handling 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  handled  twice 
as  fast  as  the  common  loose  frame.  Of  course, 
a  person  may  get  used  to  handling  a  frame, 
even  if  it  is  a  little  odd  shaped  and  inconven- 
ient at  first,  so  that  he  can  handle  it  with 
ease  and  rapidity;  but  not  twice  as  fast  as 
the  loose  frame.  Now,  the  Hoffman  frame 
might  do  if  every  one  is  put  back  in  the  same 
place  it  was  taken  from,  so  the  glue  would  not 
accumulate  on  the  edges  so  as  to  prev^ent  them 
from  going  close  together;  but  that  would  be 
too  much  like  walking  up  hill  backward,  es- 
pecially where  one  has  to  go  over  large  apiaries 
weekly  the  year  round.  I  believe  the  fi'ame 
will  do  in  a  colder  climate  where  less  pi'opolis 
abounds;  and  the  advantage  of  moving  the 
hives  is  quite  an  item  in  its  favor. 

FEAT  COVERS  AND  THEIR  DISADVANTAGES. 

Flat  covers  are  a  nuisance  here.  They  are 
hard  to  remove,  for  the  bees  keep  them  glued 
down  so  tight  it  makes  them  unhandy  to  be  re- 
moved, besides  there  being  no  air-space,  which 
makes  the  bees  rathei-  wai  m.  A  hive  adapted 
to  this  climate  should  have  a  space  above  the 
frames  of  about  two  inches,  and  also  an  enamel 
cloth,  which  allows  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  tops,  and  the  bees  don't  get  so  hot 
— that  is  the  main  kind  of  hive  in  use  here. 

San  Miguel,  Cuba.  T.  O.  Somerford. 

[From  the  evidence  that  has  come  in.  we 
shall  have  to  admit  that  bee-glue  in  Cuba,  and 
perhaps  in  other  hot  cliniat(^s.  is  supei'lative  in 
quality  and  quantity:  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that,  in  such  climates,  it  would  foibid  the  use 
of  fixed  frames  and  flat  covers,  or  covei's  under 
which  no  cloth  or  enamel  sheet  is  used.  When 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  others  said  they  could  handle 
the  Hoffman  frame  twice  as  fast  as  the  loose 
frame,  they  meant  for  northern  localities,  or 
where  bee-glue  is  no  worse  than  it  is  with  them. 
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Our  own  manipulations  with  this  frame  justify 
their  statements.  Where  they  gain  in  speed 
rests  in  the  possibility  of  handling  three  or  four 
frames  at  a  time;  and  propolis,  after  these 
frames  have  been  in  use  for  years,  cuts  no  figure, 
but  it  probably  would  in  your  locality.  As  we 
have  explained  before,  in  order  to  remove  a 
loose  or  open-end  frame,  it  is  necessary  %o  finger 
over  several  frames  before  it  can  be  drawn  out, 
otherwise  the  bees  will  be  rolled  over  and  some 
killed.  With  the  Hoffman,  when  we  crowd  one 
we  crowd  over  all  next  to  it  at  once,  and  then  we 
can  remove  the  frame  we  want,  and  yet  really 
handle  only  one  frame.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
great  gain  in  closing  up  a  hive  with  these 
frames.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  crowd  on 
the  outside  frame,  and  they  are  all  simultane- 
ously spaced,  and  the  hive  can  be  closed.  There 
are  sevei  al  other  points  where  we  gain  in  speed 
of  handling;  but  as  I  have  before  explained 
them,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  again.] 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  VIRGIN  AND  LAYING 
QUEENS. 


TAKING  AV^^AY  THE  OLD  BEES. 


I  have  been  reading  an  answer  by  G.  M.  Doo- 
little  on  introducing  virgin  queens,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  of  writing  something  on  the  in- 
troduction of  queens  in  general,  as,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  to  many  it  is  not  an  easy  under- 
taking to  introduce  a  queen  safely.  There  have 
probably  been  almost  hundreds  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  introduce  queens,  and  I  find  almost 
every  method  will  at  times  fail,  and  almost 
every  method,  on  the  other  hand,  will  succeed. 
The  introduction  of  virgin  queens  I  find  so  diffi- 
cult and  unc(n"tain  that  I  avoid  doing  so,  when- 
ever I  can;  by  holding  the  queen-cell  between 
my  eye  and  the  light.  I  can  generally  see  if  she 
is  about  ready  to  come  out.  She  can  be  seen 
distinctly,  moving  slightly  in  the  cell,  perhaps 
only  a  leg,  but  the  movement  is  almost  contin- 
uous; then  if  the  lai'va  is  at  the  right  stage 
when  given  to  the  queenless  colony  there  need 
not  be  much  doubt  about  the  time  the  cell  is 
ready  to  hatch;  and  whenever  there  is  room  I 
introduce  the  cell  directly  into  the  nucleus. 
When  a  colony  or  nucleus  has  capped  cells  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce  a  virgin 
queen;  or  if  there  has  been  a  virgin  queen  im- 
mediately before,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
introduce  a  virgin  queen.  The  bees  want  just 
what  they  had  before;  if  before,  a  laying 
queen,  then  a  laying  queen;  if  a  virgin,  a  virgin 
and  so  on.  During  a  heavy  flow  of  honey  we  all 
know  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  queens. 

I  will  give  a  method  which  has  been  given  to 
me,  of  introducing  a  valuable  queen.  Take  one 
comb  of  uncapped  brood;  place  it  in  a  hive  with 
perhaps  one  or  tw^o  empty  combs;  remove  theold 
colony,  the  one  you  wish  to  introduce  the  queen 
into,  to  a  new  stand,  leaving  the  hive  having 
the  comb  with  brood,  etc.,  on  the  old  stand. 
The  bees  old  enough  to  have  marked  their 
location  will  leave  the  old  colony,  and  fly  back 
to  the  old  stand,  when  the  valuable  queen  may 
be  introduced  with  safety,  as  the  younger  bees 
will  not  molest  her.  Of  course,  time  enough 
must  be  allowed  for  the  old  bees  to  fly  out  from 
the  hive,  which,  in  good  weather,  should  be  not 
more  than  one  day.  After  the  queen  has  been 
introduced,  the  old  hive  may  be  placed  on  the 
old  stand  again,  the  hive  having  one  frame  of 
brood  anywhere.  The  old  bees,  as  they  fly  out, 
will  return  to  the  old  hive  one  by  one.  and  not 
molest  the  queen. 

The  other  day  we  were  examining  a  nucleus 


having  a -virgin  queen  when  she  flew  from  the 
comb  and  immediately  went  into  another  nu- 
cleus having  no  queen  at  all.  Upon  examining 
it  a  day  or  two  later  we  found  her  all  right; 
they  had  accepted  her  at  once.  I  think  an 
Italian  virgin  queen  is  more  easily  introduced 
than  a  hybrid  or  black,  as  they  are  quieter  in 
their  movements.  R.  F.  Holtp:kmann. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Can.,  Aug.  17. 


A  NON-SWARMING  RACE  OF  BEES. 

THEY    AKE    A    SNAliE    AND    A    DELUSION,  AC- 
COKDING  TO  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  EXPERI- 
MENTING ALONG  THIS  LINE. 


After  reading  T.  W.  Livingston's  letter,  and 
your  foot-note,  page  587,  July  15,  I  could  not 
help  smiling;  and  whenever  I  see  an  advertise- 
ment of  non-swarming  bees  I  think  it  is  the 
most  misleading  thing  that  could  be  put  into  a 
bee-journal.  I  have  been  working  at  this  non- 
swarming  business  for  six  years,  and  I  had  the 
non-swarming  bees  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
I  would  build  my  bees  up  for  the  honey  harvest 
till  the  hive  was  running  over  with  bees,  11 
frames  to  the  hive,  frames  14>^xl0,  then  I  would 
reduce  it  to  8  frames,  put  on  my  cases,  and  get 
from  two  to  three  cases  of  honey,  27  sections  in 
each  case,  and  not  a  swarm.  I  was  so  sure  I 
had  the  non-swarming  bee  that  I  was  going  to 
advertise  queens  for  sale  last  spring;  but  the. 
spring  was  so  favorable,  and  the  bees  built  up 
so  fast,  I  concluded  to  wait  another  year,  and 
see  the  result  before  I  said  any  thing  about 
non-swarming  bees.  Now  for  the  result.  A 
large  number  of  colonies  were  marked  for  honey, 
and  the  rest  for  queen-rearing  in  the  home 
yard.  The  honey  -  flow  commenced;  and  so 
great  was  the  flow  that  the  ground  would  be 
full  of  bees  dropping  down,  unable  to  reach  the 
hive.  The  second  case  was  put  on.  No  bees 
hanging  out,  all  at  work.  I  told  my  better 
half  that,  if  this  honey-flow  continued  as  long 
as  other  years,  the  way  they  are  rolling  it  in  we 
should  get  over  100  lbs.  per  colony. 

"Why,"  says  she,  "look  up  there  at  those 
bees." 

Out  was  coming  a  swarm,  and  it  continued 
on  from  day  to  day  till  every  colony  swarmed 
that  was  in  the  yard,  that  was  marked  for 
comb  honey,  and  my  non-swarming  race  of 
bees  was  gone  ! 

I  think  that,  as  long  as  the  honey-flow  is  not 
too  great,  and  the  bees  can  build  comb  and 
store  it  out  of  the  brood -nest,  you  can  control 
swarming;  but  whenever  the  flow  comes  with 
a  rush  as  it  did  this  year  (and  it  may  be  ten 
years  before  it  comes  that  way  again),  and  ev- 
ery cell  in  the  brood-nest  is  filled  with  honey, 
eggs,  or  brood,  and  they  can't  build  comb  fast 
enotigh  to  receive  it  in  the  sections,  they  will 
swarm,  I  don't  care  what  kind  of  bees  they  are. 
It's  nature,  and  they  are  going  to  follow  it. 
Lots  of  colonies  hadn't  a  queen -cell  started 
when  they  came  out,  and  plenty  of  room  in  the 
sections.  '     C.  M.  Hicks. 

Fairview,  Md.,  Aug.  15. 

[Yes;  but,  friend  H.,  it  is  worth  something  to 
have  a  race  of  bees  that  swarms  but  once  in  ten 
years.  When  this  tenth  year  comes  along  with 
its  tremendous  rush  of  honey  we  can  afford  to 
let  'em  swarm.  A  race  that'^is  not  inclined  to 
swarm,  during  ordinary  seasons,  and,  with  prop- 
er care,  won't  swarm,  is  much  desired.  We  agree 
with  you,  that  we  shall  probably  never  be  able 
to  develop,  by  careful  selection,  a  race  that  is 
absolutely  non-swarming,  even  in  a  rush  of 
honey.  Some  bees  are  greatly  given  to  swarm- 
ing, and  others  go  much  toward  the  other  ex- 
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treme.  It  is  these  latter  that  we  should  try  to 
single  out.] 


EXTRACTING    HONEY    BY    THE  AID  OF  A 
STEAM-ENGINE. 

A.  W.  OSBUKN,  OF   CUBA,  TELLS  US  ABOUT  HIS 
MAMMOTH     P:XTEACT0K,    AND    HIS  PLANS 
FOB    DOING    EXTRACTING    ON    AN  IM- 
MENSE   SCALE.      AN  EXTKACTOK 
THAT  WEIGHS  1730  LBS. 

Friend  Root:—!  am  happy  to  say  to  you  and 
the  readers  of  Gleanings*  that  my  21-frame 
extractor,  and  engine  to  run  it,  are  both  in  their 
respective  rooms,  and  we  are  now  busy  putting 
them  in  position  for  business,  which,  by  the 
looks  of  our  600  colonies,  will  not  be  long  in 
coining.  This  has  been  no  unusually  good 
year  for  honey.  It  has  been  too  di-y.  From 
Jan.  1  to  Aug.  1.5  we  had  only  5X  inches  of  rain: 
yet  for  all  that,  600  colonies  here  in  this  one 
apiary  have  done  well.  We  have  not  fed  one 
pound  of  extracted  honey  this  summer;  and 
now  at  this  date  many  of  them  need  extracting, 
and  will  have  their  honey  taken  away  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  machinery  in  position  to  do  it. 

Now,  friend  Root,  you  know  in  years  gone  by 
you  have  heard  me  speak  several  times  of  ex- 
tractors: and  I  once  gave  you  my  ideas  of 
what  I  thought  an  extractor  should  be  for  busi- 
ness. You  made  fun  of  it  (but  I  forgive  you, 
as  you  are  sorry  for  it  now).  Well,  T  have  got 
now  the  only  extractor  I  evei-  saw.  The  others 
have  been  but  toys,  playthings  to  be  broken 
and  smashed  every  time  a  man  got  the  least  bit 
in  a  hurry.  But  it  will  be  a  cold  day  and  a 
slippery  afternoon  when  the  operator  smashes 
this  one.  To  give  you  a  little  idea  of  its 
strength  and  dimensions,  I  will  say  that  the 
reel  is  7  ft.  3  in.  across:  the  upright  shaft  is  of 
3-inch  round  steel,  and  weighs  (the  naked  shaft) 
127  lbs.  The  horizontal  shaft  is  2>^-inch  round 
steel.  The  arms  that  support  the  combs  are  % 
square  steel,  and  the  whole  machine  complete 
weighs  1730  lbs.:  so  you  can  see  it  is  no  toy  or 
plaything.  It  is  all  built  of  steel,  and  is  the 
very  best  workmanship.  It  was  built  by  E.  R. 
Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  after  plans 
I  sent  him.  The  engine  is  a  Book^walter,  built 
by  James  Leffel  &  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  is 
first  class  in  every  respect. 

Now,  will  it  pay  ?  Well,  let's  see.  I  calculate 
to  be  my  own  fireman  and  engineer,  and  to  ex- 
tract ail  the  honey  two  men  can  bring  to  me 
with  two  comb-carts  that  carry  80  combs  each. 
Now,  how  many  men  would  it  take  to  throw 
out  what  honey  these  two  carts  can  bring  in  in 
a  day  ?  Well,  1  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly.  It 
would  take  about  six.  The  engine  I  can  run 
for  75  cts.  a  day  for  fuel;  oil,  1.5  cts.,  all  told,  90 
cts.  Now,  which  would  be  the  cheaper,  do  you 
think?  I  will  take  the  steam  extracting-plant. 
and  let  those  extract  by  hand  who  like  it  better 
than  I  do. 

Now.  I  know  I  have  told  you  before  that  no 
man  knows  what  the  honey  resources  of  this 
country  are.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
something  about  it.  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been 
in  position  to  judge,  for  I  have  not  had  colonies 
enough  to  test  it.  Does  not  this  summer's  ex- 
perience prove  that  the  i-esources  are  entirely 
unknown?  for,  with  all  the  dry  weather,  my  600 
colonies  have  done  well.  Why  have  they  done 
better  than  last  year?  I  will  tell  you.  Last 
year  I  put  in  450  young  queens,  and  made  300 
new  colonies,  so  you  can  see  that  all  the  colo- 
nies were  weak,  and  you  need  not  be  told  that 
weak  colonies  gather  little  or  no  honey  to  store. 
This  year  I  had  but  fe^\•  colonies  to  make,  and 
but  few  queens  to  put  in.  so  the  colonies  have 
been  strong  all  summer,  and  their  hives  well 


supplied  with  honey.  So  I  tell  you  for  a  fact, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  resources  of  this 
range  are.  I  shall  put  100  more  colonies  next 
spring  in  this  apiary,  and  try  the  range  with 
700  colonies. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  tell  you  I  took  3400  lbs. 
more  honey  last  spring  after  I  sent  in  my  re- 
port, making  73,400  lbs.  for  last  winter's  crop. 
To  resume,  I  look  £tt  it  like  this:  Suppose  I  get 
more  bees  in  this  one  apiary  than  can  get  a 
good  living  all  summer  long;  will  it  not  pay  to 
feed  a  little  in  the  summer?  for,  as  I  have  told 
you  before,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  over- 
stock in  the  winter.  Well,  I  have  the  machinery 
for  throwing  out  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
honey,  and  it  is  all  under  the  same  roof,  with 
the  same  set  of  hands,  and  the  same  manage- 
ment.   It  is  worth  the  trial,  anvhow. 

A.  W.  OsBUKN. 

Punta  Brava.  Cuba,  W.  I..  Sept.  5. 

[No,  friend  O.,  we  did  not  mean  to  make  fun 
of  your  extractor;  we^only  desired,  in  a  pleasant 
way.  to  v/ai"n  small  bee-keepers  of  this  country 
against  investing  too  much  in  appliances  for 
extracting.  In  your  case  we  must  certainly 
considei-  the  matter  of  locality.  Thei-e  are  very 
few  places  indeed  that  will  s\ipport  so  large  a 
number:  and  where  so  many  are  in  one  place, 
it  is  possible  that  you  might  use  to  advantage 
steam  power,  providing  you  have  other  uses 
for  the  engine  outside  of  the  extracting  season. 
An  engine  and  boiler  are  expensive,  and.  if  not 
kept  in  use.  will  deteriorate,  unless  a  great  deal 
of  cai'e  is  exercised.  We  should  also  consider 
first  cost,  and  interest  on  the  money.  After  all 
it  is  a  question  whether  you  can  extract  the 
honey  as  cheap  by  means  of  these  extra  appli- 
ances as  you  could  by  the  use  of  more  small  ex- 
tractors and  more  men.  Labor  is  cheap  in 
Cuba,  we  understand.  Your  enthusiasm  is  com- 
mendable: and  if  any  man  will  make  it  suc- 
ceed, you  probably  will.  We  shall  read  with 
interest  your  further  reports,  and  we  hope  you 
will  keep  us  posted  right  along.]  E.  R. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  CONVENTIONS. 

DR.  miller  tells    HOW  HE  WOULD  HAVE 
THEM. 

Well,  about  that  program.  What's  a  program 
for?  Wh(m  you  attend  a  concert,  a  pi-ogram  is 
placed  in  your  hands  that  you  may  better  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on.  You  hardly  need 
one  foi'  that  purpose  at  a  bee  -  convention. 
Even  if  the  program  is  not  placed  in  your 
hand  at  the  concert,  the  performers  need  one 
in  order  to  have  a  plan  to  go  by.  So  a  plan  is 
needed  at  a  bee-convention.  And  yet  some 
excellent  conventions  which  I  have  attended 
had  no  program  made  out  beforehand.  The 
fact  is,  you  do  not  know  beforehand  who  will 
be  in  attendance,  and  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  a  name  is  put  on  a  program  when  the  man 
does  not  come  at  all.  So  I  would  make  a  point 
right  there,  that  no  one's  name  should  be  put 
on  a  program  unh^ss  he  had  positively  agreed 
to  be  present. 

Another  object  of  a  ijrogram  is  to  advertise 
the  convention— that  is.  where  the  progi'am  is 
published  in  advance.  Indeed,  is  not  that  the 
most  important  use?  And  an  entirely  legiti- 
mate use  it  is.  Crct  up  a  fine  program,  having 
on  it  a  number  of  topics  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested,  and  will  not  the  reading  of  that  pro- 
gram make  me  anxious  to  attend?  Suppose  I 
find  on  the  program  the  tuT)  following  items: 

The  successful  prevention  of  the  desire  to 
swarm  when  working  for  comb  honey.— 

Thcoclorc  StuU. 

Nailing  hives  together.  —  O.  M.  Doolittle.'' 
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Now,  how  will  those  two  items  affect  me? 
The  first  topic  just  stirs  me  all  up,  the  second  I 
don't  care  any  thing  about.  But  the  first  topic 
is  discussed  by  a  young  man  of  scarcely  any 
experience,  and  withal  somewhat  visionary, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  worth  hearing. 
The  second  topic— I  know  how  to  nail  hives 
well  enough,  and  I  don't  care  a  great  deal  about 
it  any  way:  but  Doolittle  will  be  sure  to  give 
some  bright  hints,  no  matter  what  he  talks 
about,  so  I  should  really  like  to  hear  it.  After 
all.  that  doesn't  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  care 
more  to  know  the  names  of  the  men  who  will 
be  there  than  the  topics.  If  the  i-ight  men  are 
there,  I'm  pretty  sure  the  right  topics  will  come 
up,  and  I'm  very  sure  the  discussions  will  be 
interesting  and  useful,  whatever  the  topics.  So 
if  a  program  were  to  he  gotten  up  to  make  me 
almost  crazy  to  go,  it  would  read  something 
like  this:  "Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
are.  Closed-end  frames;  Spring  management: 
Cultivated  honey-plants,  etc.  The  following 
persons  have  notified  the  secretary  that  they 
intend  to  be  present:  Adams.  John;  Baker, 
Mi-s.  B.  F.;  Cook,  Prof.  A.  J.,"  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet,  giving  a  full  list  of  all  to 
be  there,  so  far  as  known.  Some  have  already 
acted  on  this  plan,  so  far  as  to  mention  the 
names  of  one  or  more  prominent  men  expected; 
but  a  full  list  would  be  better  on  more  than  one 
account.  Such  an  entire  innovation  as  I  have 
suggested  might  not  do,  but  I  merely  give  it  as 
a  hint  in  the  right  direction. 

From  what  I  said  in  a  former  article,  it  may 
easily  be  inferred  that  I  would  give  the  ques- 
tion-box a  prominent  place,  mentioning  on  the 
program  that  all  were  requested  to  contribute 
to  it.  Indeed,  this  box  might  very  easily  fur- 
nish material  to  occupy  the  whole  time.  Lately 
I  saw  in  the  Stockman  mid  FciDuer  the  advice 
to  avoid  having  too  many  topics  on  the  program 
of  a  farmers'  institute,  and  it  will  apply  with 
equal  force  here.  Always  leave  room  for  plen- 
ty of  time  to  discuss  live  topics  that  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  present  themselves,  and  which 
may  not  have  occurred  to  you.  A  president's 
address,  giving,  tersely,  suggestions  as  to  things 
needed,  new  things  to  be  considered,  etc..  is  a 
good  thing.  I've  known  a  few  such.  But  a 
"Again,  brother  bee-keepers,  the  seasons  have 
rolled  around,  bringing  their  usual  allotment  of 
successes  and  failures,"  and  so  on  through  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  platitudes,  without  a  sin- 
gle new  idea— such  an  address  is  better  left  un- 
spoken. Let  the  seasons  roll  if  they  want  to. 
and  you  get  down  to  business.  For  the  same 
reason  I  would  have  no  essay  on  any  subject 
that  requires  no  discussion.  The  proper  place 
for  such  essays  is  in  the  columns  of  the  bee- 
journals.  About  the  only  use  for  an  essay  at  a 
convention  is  to  introduce  a  subject,  and  you 
ought  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  those  es- 
says from  going  beyond  five  to  eight  minutes. 
An  exception  should  be  made  in  case  some  spe- 
cial subject  needing  something  in  the  line  of 
illustration  that  could  not  so  well  be  given  in 
the  bee-journals.  Prof.  Cook  once  gave  us 
such  a  talk  at  Chicago  on  the  bee's  leg. 

Neither  is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  time  taken 
up  with  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  post- 
master or  mayor,  with  a  reply  thereto.  What 
matters  it  to  us  to  be  told  of  the  many  natural 
advantages  of  the  growing  city  of  Podunk, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cheese  shipped  from  that  port  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months  ending  Feb.  31? 
We  come  there  to  talk  about  bees.  Nor  should 
a  place  be  left  on  the  program  for  a  visit  to 
the  principal  point  of  interest  in  Podunk,  un- 
less it  be  a  visit  to  a  foundation-factory  or 
something  in  which  we  all  have  an  interest. 
If  any  want  to  visit  the  slaughter-houses  or  the 


rolling-mill,  they  can  stay  and  do  so  after  the 
convention  is  over.  A.  I.  Root  will  be  sure  to 
find  a  big  cabbage  a  mile  and  a  half  away;  and 
if  he  finds  a  greenhouse  full  of  loses  he  may 
coax  mo  to  go  with  him;  but  let  him  go  be- 
tween times,  and  not  break  in  on  the  sessions. 
There  should  be  a  recess  of  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes in  each  session;  and  as  there  is  danger  of 
this  very  important  matter  being  forgotten,  it 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  down  on  the  program. 
Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  ^^JLLEK. 

[I  am  glad,  doctor,  you  would  leave  out  the 
address  of  welcome  from  the  mayor  or  some 
other  important  functionary.  When  bee-keep- 
ers go  a  good  many  miles  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion, they  go  to  get  acquainted  with  bee-keep- 
ers and  not  with  mayors,  and  to  get  down  to 
solid  business  as  soon  as  possible.  The  address 
of  welcome  and  the  reply  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time;  and  after  all  with  the  majority  of  them 
what  is  there  of  real  value  for  bee-keepers  to 
carry  home?  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
you  have  omitted,  and  I  am  a  little  surprised  at 
it;  and  that  is,  a  place  for  music  on  the  pro- 
gram. Whenever  we  have  good  music  we  al- 
ways agree  that  it  helps  to  enliven  us  and  to 
relieve  the  tedium  that  follows  on  prolonged 
sessions;  and  surely  who  is  there  who  is  more 
capable  of  giving  us  really  good  music  of  the 
enlivening  kind  than  Dr.  Miller  himself  ?  The 
doctor  need  not  read  this  last  sentence.]  E.  R. 


A  MODEL  CALIFORNIA  APIARY. 

THE    SESPE    apiary;    SOME    OF    THE  MODERN 
COXVENIENCES    OF    A  WELL-REGULAT- 
ED APIARY. 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  Sespe  apiary  was  in 
the  ABC  book  years  ago,  when  yet  an  A  B  C 
scholar.  Mr.  Wilkin's  reports  of  the  wonderful 
honey  yields,  and  the  hundreds  of  colonies  of 
bees  comprising  single  apiaries,  to  me  at  that 
time  seemed  incomprehensible.  We  sometimes 
change  with  time,  so  with  place;  thus  the  past 
four  years  on  this  coast  have  passed  as  pleas- 
antly as  one  season  here  glides  into  the  other. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during  this  time 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  the 
present  owner  of  the  famous  Sespe  apiary. 

To  an  oft-longed-for  and  pleasantly  consum- 
mated visit,  your  readers  are  indebted  for  a  few 
facts  and  some  untold  history  of  this  apiary. 
It  is  located  three  miles  from  Fillmore,  Ventu- 
ra Co.,  on  the  Big  Sespe  River,  and  at  present 
contains  500  colonies,  arranged  as  you  see  above, 
in  parallel  rows,  one  row  fronting  one  way  and 
one  the  other,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  meth- 
od pei-mits  a  passageway  for  the  comb- cart, 
and,  as  you  will  notice,  the  growing  of  grape- 
vines for  shade. 

In  numbering  for  his  record-book,  Mr.  M. 
begins  with  the  fij-st  row,  calling  that  A;  the 
second  row  B,  the  third  C,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Beginning  at  A  he  has  a  stake  number  for  each 
colony  from  one  to  the  number  composing  it, 
repeating  the  same  with  every  row.  While 
this  method  is  not  new,  it  undoubtedly  is  a  very 
simple  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  each  col- 
ony and  location,  and  this  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
M.  relies  entirely  on  his  record-book,  conse- 
quently makes  use  of  no  unsightly  stones  as 
signs  to  indicate  the  condition  of  things.  Every 
hive  is  painted  white,  and  spaced,  so  that  in 
appearance  the  apiary  is  a  miniature  city. 

In  the  background,  to  the  left,  are  some  large 
orange-trees  under  which  are  nuclei  for  queen - 
rearing.  Four  4J^x43^xl^  sections  compose  the 
brood-frames  for  each  nucleus.  The  loose  bot- 
tom-board has  rabbeted  strips  to  hold  frames 
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)^  inch  from  sides  and  bottom.  The  miniature 
hive  is  of  3^-inch  lumber,  and  made  just  like  a 
box  without  any  bottom.  There  are  100  of 
these  in  use  at  present,  and,  with  the  Doolittle 
method  of  securing  queen-cells,  have  proved 
quite  a  success. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  these  nuclei  well  sup- 
plied with  honey  to  prevent  swarming  out; 
and  as  soon  as  the  queen  is  laying,  a  single 
strip  of  queen-excluding  zinc  over  the  entrance 
prevents  her  loss. 

At  the  left  of  picture  is  the  honey-house.  The 
uncapping-can,  which  was  of  so  much  interest, 
has  been  described  in  a  previous  number.  Ad- 
joining the  extractor  is  a  Pelton  water-motor, 
which  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  hand 
labor.  The  water  to  run  the  motor  is  piped 
from  a  reservoir  located  at  the  right  of  the 
apiary  on  the  side  hill  about  50  feet  higher  than 
the  honey-house.  Mr.  M.  has  a  perpetual 
water-right,  and,  by  connecting  the  reservoir 
with  the  water-ditch,  if  necessary  he  has  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water  to  run  the  motor.  He  at 
present  contemplates  attaching  a  dynamo  to 
his  power,  using  electricity  for  lighting  his  res- 
idence. 

At  the  left  of  the  honey-house  are  three  large 
tanks,  holding  4  tons  each;  and  with  a  12-ton 
tank  near  his  residence,  this  gives  storage  for 
24  tons  of  honey.  As  we  too  often  read  only  the 
bright  side  of  bee-keeping,  I  herewith  append  a 
record  of  this  apiary  for  the  following  years: 


Years. 

In.  Rain. 

No.  Colonies. 

General  Average. 

1876 

1.50 

200  pounds. 

1877 

300 

No  honey ;  half  bees  dyinf?. 

1878 

150 

275  pounds. 

1879 

300 

No  honey;  half  bees  dying. 

1880 

22  7-16 

200 

175  pounds. 

1881 

13^ 

400 

20  pounds. 

1882 

11  1-16 

120 

15  pounds. 

1883 

11 -x 

150 

40  pounds. 

1884 

413i 

160 

100  pounds. 

1885 

8% 

200 

No  honey:  half  bees  dying. 

1886 

28^ 

240 

175  pounds. 

1887 

16^ 

330 

10  pounds. 

1888 

20 

400 

.50  pounds. 

1889 

24% 

420 

36  pounds. 

1890 

39K 

430 

60  pounds. 

1891 

19% 

450 

21  pounds. 

You  will  notice  a  small  honey  yield  some 
years,  when  there  was  plenty  of  rain.  This 
was  due  to  the  greater  portion  of  rain  falling 
early  in  the  season  and  but  little  after.  The 
rains  here  often  begin  in  November;  and  as  the 
honey-flow  months  are  May,  June,  and  July, 
unless  the  rain  is  pretty  evenly  distributed,  and 
continued  late  in  the  season,  the  honey  crop  is 
in  proportion. 

The  range  for  bee-pasturage  adjacent  to  this 
apiary  is  truly  wonderful.  On  both  sides  the 
mountains  is  one  dense  growth  of  the  various 
sages;  and  a  mile  up  the  Sespe  you  find  your- 
self in  a  region  so  wild  and  weird  that  it  seems 
as  though  it  were  never  destined  to  be  inhabit- 
ed. The  mountains  tower  above  you  so  as  to 
almost  exclude  the  sunlight  on  all  sides,  clear 
to  the  mountain -top;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  is  one  vast  rank  growth  of  California  bee- 
forage,  making  it  a  veritable  paradise  for  the 
honey-bee. 

1  do  not  wish  to  infringe  too  much  on  your 
valuable  space,  yet  it  seems  I  have  not  told  the 
half.  To  close,  I  wish  to  say  that  such  bee- 
keepers as  Mr.  Mclntyre  are  a  credit  to  this  in- 
dustry. His  good  wife,  no  doubt,  has  been  a 
great  incentive  and  helper  toward  his  present 
standard;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  .Sespe 
apiary  is  destined  to  prove  some  wond(!rful 
things  as  to  the  honey  production  of  California. 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  21.  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  solicited  some- 
thing from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  here 
it  is: 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  trying  to 


keep  about  500  colonies  in  one  apiary  is  that  the 
bees  are  bound  to  get  more  or  less  confused,  and 
to  enter  the  wrong  hive.  I  think  this  is  the 
chief  reason  why  young  queens  are  so  often 
balled  at  mating  time;  and  in  laying  off  an  api- 
ary I  always  try  to  avoid  this  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  still  have  the  apiary  convenient  to 
work.  When  Mr.  Wilkin  had  .500  colonies  on 
the  space  occupied  by  the  six  double  rows  in 
the  middle,  directly  above  the  honey-house, 
this  confusion  was  sometimes  quite  serious. 
When  a  swarm  would  come  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  lost  bees  would  go  with  the 
swarm  until  it  was  large  enough  to  fill  four 
hives,  when  they  would  ball  and  kill  the  queen, 
and  in  a  few  days  scatter  with  other  swarms 
and  thus  keep  the  owner  in  trouble  all  the  time. 

That  part  of  the  apiary  in  the  orchard  pleases 
me  better  than  any  other  arrangement  of  hives 
I  ever  tried.  It  is  much  better  than  the  grape- 
vines. The  trees  were  originally  18  feet  apart 
each  way;  but  I  cut  out  every  other  row  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  hill,  to  give  the  bees  a 
better  chance  to  fly  in  and  out.  This  gives  36 
feet  to  each  double  row.  The  two  hives  take 
four  feet,  and  there  is  a  five-foot  space  between 
the  backs,  to  run  up  and  down  with  the  honey - 
carts,  and  27  feet  between  the  fronts,  hives  six 
feet  from  center  to  center  in  the  rows.  The 
bees  keep  their  own  hives,  and  do  not  work  out 
to  the  ends  of  the  rows  in  this  orchard  part. 
Queens  are  not  balled,  and  it  is  a  treat  to  get 
into  the  shade  occasionally  when  taking  out 
honey.  That  patch  in  the  corner  by  the  board 
fence  shows  how  a  California  vineyard  looks. 
They  do  not  trellis  the  vines  here,  but  cut  them 
back  to  mere  stumps  every  winter,  so  the  plow 
and  cultivator  can  run  between  them. 

The  high  board  fence  is  not  designed  to  keep 
out  thieves,  but  to  protect  teams  and  people 
from  the  bees.  The  water  over  the  honey- 
house  is  the  Sespe  creek,  from  which  the  apiary 
took  its  name.  It  is  all  pure  spring  water  from 
the  mountains  in  the  background.  The  rain 
falling  on  the  mountains  in  the  winter  passes 
down  through  them  and  runs  out  at  the  base  all 
through  the  long  dry  summer,  and  thus  the 
mountains  act  as  reservoirs  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
I  wanted  to  take  friend  Root  up  into  the  moun- 
tains when  he  was  here  ;  but  his  time  was  so 
limited  I  knew  it  would  be  only  a  disappoint- 
ment to  start.  But  when  he  comes  again,  with 
Mrs.  Root,  if  he  will  give  himself  at  least  36 
hours  here  I  will  engage  to  travel  with  him  all 
over  the  mountains  if  he  wishes.  These  moun- 
tains produce  petroleum,  brownstone,  honey, 
and  some  pasture.  The  bushes  shown  in  the 
picture  are  mostly  live-oak  and  sumac. 

Fillmore,  Cal.,  Aug.  17.      J.  F.  McIntyre. 

[The  pictures  above  possess  a  special  interest 
to  all  bee-keepers;  for  with  the  descriptions 
following  we  have  some  facts  regarding  a  place 
where  bees  are  kept  with  as  many  as  from  300 
to  500  colonies  in  a  single  apiary.  The  table 
we  are  favored  with  seems  to  indicate  a  larger 
yield  per  colony  where  200  or  less  are  kept  in 
one  place  at  one  time.  In  1881,  with  400  colo- 
nies, the  yield  was  only  20  lbs.  per  colony.  This, 
of  course,  may  have  been  owing  largely  to  the 
season.  In  1888,  with  400  colonies,  he  had  .50 
lbs.  per  colony;  and  in  18i>0,  with  4.50,  60  lbs. 
per  colony.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  scatter  the  bees  around  in  dift'erent 
apiaries;  yet  when  we  consider  the  advantage 
of  having  all  the  bees  in  one  place,  right  under 
the  proprietor's  eye  the  year  round,  it  may  be 
that  friend  M.  is  not  so  much  out  of  the  way 
after  all.  I  think  the  best  description  I  can 
give  to  our  readers,  of  this  beautiful  place  when 
I  visited  it  in  December,  1888,  will  be  by  quot- 
ing what  I  wrote  at  that  time: 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Those  g-ieiit  mduntains  befoi'e  and  behind  your 
pretty  little  ranch  kept  me  staring-  so  much  of  the 
time  witli  oiumi  nioulli  that  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
lookatllie  ;ipiai  \  ;is  iiuicli  as  T  might  liave  done 
otherwise.  Pei  li;ips  not  nil  the  readers  may  be  as 
ft)i-tunate  as  you  arc  in  liaviufi-  access  to  stones  of 
any  particular  size  you  may  happen  to  need.  I 
want  to  explain  to  the  friends,  that  right  in  front 
of  his  house  a  bif;-  block  of  graiiitt'  about  the  size  of 
a  meetiiiji-lious^'  si  a  iids  as  t  ranquillv  and  unconcern- 
ed as  if  it  had  a  perfect  right  thei'e;  but  friend  M. 
told  me,  wlien  J  looked  at  it  in  a  questioning  way, 
that  it  came  down  the  canyon  one  niglit  in  a  .flood, 
and  stt)piied  right  ttiere.  In  my  innocence  1  spoke 
abimt  following  the  patli  up  to  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  right  across  the  stream,  while  waiting- 
for  the  buggj-.  Tlie>'  said  I  would  not  have  time, 
and  asked  me  if  I  noticed  some  animals  away  up  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  I  told  him  I  saw  some 
little  black  pigs,  if  tliat  was  wliat  he  meant;  but  aft- 
er looking-  carefully  the  little  black  pig-s  seemed  to 
have  horits  on  their  heads.  When  told  tliey  were 
cows,  tlie  mountain  seemed  to  spring  uj)  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  all  at  once,  and  1  concluded  I  would  not 
g'o  u])  whei-e  those  little  cows  were,  especially  as 
we  hadn't  more  than  an  hour  to  spare. 

Do  you  want  to  know  something-  more  about  the 
apiary  ?  Well,  Sespe  apiary,  as  they  call  it.  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw.   The  honey-house  is  at 


PLAN  or  SESPE   APIARY,  BELONGING  TO  J.  F.  M  IN- 
TYKE,  FILLMORE,  CAL. 


the  foot  of  the  incline,  just  below  the  bee-hives,  so 
that  a  cartload  of  honey  goes  down  through  those 
open  lanes  without  much  labor.  Between  the  Jion- 
ej'-house  and  the  road  is  a  g-reat  iron  tank.  These 
iron  tanks  are  to  be  seen  near  every  honey-liouse 
in  California.  An  Iron  pipe  runs  from  the  extractor 
into  the  tank;  then  a  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  lets  the  honey  into  the  square  cans,  standing- 
on  a  platform  just  rig-lit  to  load  into  a  wagon. 
Tliere  is  no  need  of  building- any  roof  over  tlie  tank, 
lor  it  never  rains  in  California  during-  the  honey- 
flow.  You  will  fi)id  a  photog-raph  of  some  of  the 
mountains  back  of  Sespe  apiary,  in  our  ABC  book. 
Rig-ht  back  of  the  apiary,  on  tlie  western  slope,  is 
an  irrigating-  canal  that  pleased  me  greatly.  It  is  a 
sort  of  wooden  tiume;  and  the  sight  of  the  pure 
babbling  brook  that  g-lides  down  over  the  sandy  and 
g-ravelly  bottom,  as  it  it  were  in  a  big-  hurry  to  get 
somewhere,  was  to  me  a  fascination.  These  streams 
of  water  mean  business— market-gardening,  fruit- 
raising,  etc.  The  picture  of  E,.  Wilkin's  apiary,  in 
the  ABC  book,  does  not  begin  to  do  justit;e  to  the 
spot.  The  trees  seen  scattered  about  are  orange 
and  fig  trees,  and  the  oranges  and  figs  are  good  too. 
Do  you  want  to  knoAV  what  our  young  friend 


Mclnty  re  is  doing  with  R.Wilkin's  apiary?  Why, 
he  married  friend  Wilkin's  youngest  daughter— 
that  is  how  it  C(mies  about.  Oh,  yes!  1  want  to  tell 
you  one  tiling  more  alxmt  young  Mclntyre:  He  is 
a  young  Canadian,  like  "  our  John ;"  and  1  tell  y(m, 
friends,  when  you  find  better  boys  to  work  than 
these  young  "  Canucks  "  you  will  have  to  Hy  around 
lively.  When  friend  Wilkin  was  putt  ng-  up  liis 
shipload  of  honey  to  take  to  Europe  there  was  a 
great  demand  for'tinners,  to  solder  up  cans.  The 
best  tinner  in  San  Buenaventura  succeeded  in  sol- 
dering only  about  lluU  cans  in  a  day;  but  friend 
Mclnt\  re,  after  a  couple  of  weeks'  practice,  solder- 
ed up  im. 

You  know  I  am  greatly  interested  in  irriga- 
tion ditches;  and  tlie  one  above  tlie  apiary  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain  attracted  my  atten- 
tion at  once.  The  mountain-side  was  so  steep, 
however,  that  I  was  pretty  well  tired  out  when 
I  reached  the  edge  of  the  canal;  and  when  I 
attempted  to  stand  up  straight,  the  sight  of  the 
apiary  away  below  down  the  very  steep  moun- 
tain-side made  me  so  dizzy  that  I  was  forced  to 
grasp  hold  of  some  little  bushes  that  grew 
along  its  bank;  and  even  then  I  greatly  feared 
I  should  lose  my  footing  and  roll  down  in  an  un- 
dignitied  way  among  the  hives.  Besides,  I  was 
puffing  and  blowing  because  of  the  effort  re- 
quired to  climb  the  mountain-side.  Just  then, 
whom  should  I  see  right  behind  me  but  friend 
M.'s  little  girl?  She  had  followed  unobserved, 
at  least  by  myself.  I  was  so  sure  she  would 
fall  and  endanger  her  life  that  1  was  going  to 
make  haste  to  catch  her  in  my  fright.  As  her 
father  manifested  no  uneasiness,  however,  I 
turned  to  him  qiiestioningly.  "  Why,  Mr.  Root," 
said  he,  "you  need  not  be  worried  at  all.  She 
and  her  younger  sister  come  up  here  almost 
every  day."  And  then  I  discovered  that  she 
had  not  only  kept  up  with  us  great  stout  men, 
but  had  lugged  along  a  pretty  good-sized  dollie, 
and  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  exertion. 
You  see,  they  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
mountains,  and  had  learned  to  climb  them, 
even  in  their  infancy. 

Many  thanks,  good  friend  M.,  for  your  kind 
invitation;  and  1  assure  you  that,  Providence 
permitting,  I  will  some  time  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  going  over  those  great  mountains. 
In  fact,  ever  since  my  visit  I  have  felt  a  little 
troubled  because  I  was  in  such  haste  to  get 
home  when  there  were  such  wonders  to  be  seen. 
I  wish  to  say  to  our  readers,  that  the  picture 
showing  the  mountains  on  the  east  and  north  is 
the  most  perfect  and  life-like  of  any  view  of 
the  mountains  I  have  ever  seen,]         A,  I,  R, 


BACILLUS  DEPILIS— WHAT  CAUSES  IT  ? 


SEE  DOOLITTLE'S  ARTICLE,  PAGE  692,  SEPT.  1. 

From  my  observations  in  three  States— In- 
diana, Texas,  and  California— I  am  convinced 
that  writers  have  confounded  two  distinct  and 
radically  different  diseases  under  the  name  of 
"nameless  disease,"  Bacillus  depilis  is  a  very 
appropriate  name  for  the  one  wherein  the  bees 
afllicted  become  hairless,  shiny  black,  and 
tremulous  before  death,  which,  so  far  as  1 
know,  was  tirst  described  by  A,  I.  Root,  under 
the  nomenclature  of  "  nameless"  disease.  Bro. 
Doolittle,  the  disease  you  encountered  is  not 
bacillus  depilis,  but  a  much  graver  malady,  and 
the  ants  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  only  when 
they  dug  up  the  germs  of  the  disease  where 
you  had  buried  it;  and  changing  queens  is  ut- 
terly useless  as  a  remedial  measure. 

This  disease  often  plays  hayoc  in  the  spring, 
especially  where  brood-rearing  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  cold  or  chilly  weather,  and  in  hives 
without  sufficient  protection.  In  an  apiaiy  so 
situated,  let  the  microbe  (or  bacillus,  if  you 
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prefer)  find  a  lodgment  with  a  liive  crowded 
close  together,  if  you  want  to  see  bees  die  and 
the  apiarist  get  the  blues. 

The  disease  which  friend  D.  encountered, 
and  which  I  have  met  in  Indiana.  Texas,  and 
badly  in  California,  is,  in  my  judgment — 

1.  Of  bacillic  origin. 

3.  Contagious. 

3.  Does  not  attack  the  young  bees  before  they 
emerge  from  the  cell. 

4.  Rarely  if  ever  attacks  bees  after  they  have 
been  in  the  fields  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

5.  Primarily  attacks  the*  nurse-bees  in  the 
second  week  after  hatching,  and  is  communi- 
cated by  them  to  the  young  Held-bees,  to  young- 
er nurse-bees,  to  the  drones,  and.  lastly,  to  the 
queen,  in  the  order  above  mentioned.  The 
queen  and  drones  generally  escape  the  malady, 
and  the  old  field- bees  always  escape.  When 
the  queen  dies  the  bees  will  rear  another,  some- 
times two  or  three  from  the  eggs  or  larvye  in 
the  hive.    The  symptoms  are: 

1.  Lassitude. 

3.  Enfeebled  posver  of  motion. 

3.  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  sting."^ 

4.  Paralysis— first,  hind  legs;  second,  of  wings 
and  abdominal  muscles;  third,  of  the  second 
pair  of  legs,  death  being  simultaneous  with  the 
complete  paralysis  of  forelegs  and  antennae. 
Paralysis  of  the  muscles  used  to  work  the  sting 
is,  I  think,  the  reason  they  can  not  be  made  to 
sting.  Dissection  shows  the  alimentary  canal 
to  be  loaded  with  thick  but  not  dry  feculent 
matter,  revealing  that  either  paralysis  or  con- 
stipation had  occurred  at  tlie  outset  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

A  bee  afflicted  as  above  described  rarely  lives 
for  two  days,  frequently  dying  in  a  few  hours. 
I  have  seen  them  fall  by  the  wayside  after  get- 
ting a  load  in  the  field.  Others  would  reach 
the  alighting-board  with  their  pollen-baskets 
full,  and  be  unable  to  enter,  and  thus  die,  as  it 
were,  on  the  doorstep.  The  odor  emanating 
from  bees  dead  with  this  disease  is  almost 
identical  with  that  from  the  dissecting-room  of 
a  medical  college.  Bees  with  this  malady  do 
not  become  bald  or  hairless,  nor  have  the  trem- 
bling motion.  This  disease  never  attacks 
queenless  or  broodless  colonies.  Next  in  order 
of  escape  are  those  with  very  little  brood,  and 
therefore  few  bees  under  30  days  old. 

In  my  apiary  of  130  colonies  last  spring,  13.5 
had  the  disease;  5  were  queenless,  and  so  es- 
caped; 3  other  queenless  stocks  to  which  I  had 
given  brood  escaped  until  the  young  bees  were 
about  ten  days  old.  Stocks  that  were  prepar- 
ing to  swarm  lost  fully  two-thirds  of  their  bees 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  these  colonies  two  or  tliree  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the.  malady,  and  see  that 
three-fourths  of  the  field -bees  were  old,  gray, 
and  bald-headed  fellows. 

The  malady  lasted  for  about  two  months 
from  its  first  appearance  until  it  was  of  no  ap- 
preciable consequence,  although  it  was  over 
three  months  before  it  took  its  final  leave.  I 
lost  only  two  colonies,  but  it  effectually  pre- 
vented swarming.  It  is  the  best  non-swarming 
device  of  any;  but  don't  try  it  if  you  can  help 
yourself. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  real  cause  is  of 
microbic  origin,  assisted  by  cold  and  damp, 
especially  damp  chilling  winds;  thei'efore  give 
good  protection,  especially  in  the  spring.  The 
malady  showed  itself  in  my  apiary  this  spring 
in  two  days  after  a  cold  northwest  wind  that 
kept  the  bees  at  home  for  most  of  two  days;  but 
it  had  made  its  appearance  in  Mr.  Cheadle's 


*I  have  never  been  able  to  induce  a  bee  so  afflict- 
ed to  attempt  to  sting-  by  pin(:hing-,  rolling-  between 
my  thumb  and  finger,  or  taking  a  few  in  my  hand 
and  gently  squeezing-  them. 


apiary,  only  about  a  mile  distant,  some  time 
before,  but  also  after  a  cold  chilly  wind.  I 
think  the  bacillus  was  present;  and  when  the 
cold  winds  came,  the  bees,  in  trying  to  protect 
the  brood,  gorged  themselves  with  honey  and 
pollen  to  increase  the  heat,  and  did  not  gather 
in  a  compact  cluster  as  broodless  stock  would 
do,  and  so  were  chilled  and  enfeebled,  and  thus 
furnished  a  fruitful  field  for  the  propagation  of 
the  bacteria.  That  it  is  not  caused  by  cold 
alone  is  pi'oven  by  its  not  appearing  every 
spring  after  cold  spells  when  the  bees  are  in 
like  condition  as  to  brood.  That  they  have 
consumed  much  pollen  is  demonstrated  by  the 
composition  of  tlie  contents  of  their  intestinal 
tube. 

When  you  see  a  few  bees  moving  sluggishly 
over  the  alighting-board,  or  lying  as  if  they 
were  sunning  themselves,  and,  when  disturbed, 
move  their  hind  legs  with  difficulty,  take  a  few 
of  them  between  your  fingers  and  thumb,  and, 
if  they  will  not  attempt  to  sting,  be  sure  you 
have  a  colony  that  is  afflicted  with  a  very  grave 
malady.  Bees  thus  afflicted  do  not  curl  up  like 
those  that  have  been  stung,  although  a  bee 
that  has  received  the  barbed  javelin  of  his  en- 
emy never  tries  to  sting,  but  uses  his  strength 
to  get  away  from  the  swarm  to  die. 

I  fancy  the  disease  above  spoken  of  is  produc- 
ed in  the  bees  by  a  cause  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  produces  the  grip  in  the  "  human 
insect,"  and  would  therefore  suggest  Apis  la 
grippe  as  a  name,  although  Apis  paralyticus 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

Perhaps  spirits  of  turpentine,  rubbed  up  with 
sugar,  one  part  to  10,  or  mixed  with  honey,  one 
part  to  30  or  40,  will  be  found  of  value;  but  re- 
member that  any  remedy  for  a  disease  that 
often  eventuates  in  recovery  may  be  overesti- 
mated. Remember,  too,  that  a  bee  that  is  once 
afflicted  with  this  malady  never  recovers,  al- 
though the  colony  generally  survives  it. 

Los  Berros,  Cal.,  Sept.  11.      E.  S.  Aeavine. 


ARE  WE  DRIFTING  FROM  OUR  MOORINGS? 


FEW  OK  MANY  COLONIES— WHICH  ? 


Under  the  above  heading,  in  the  last  issue  of 
Gleanings  I  spoke  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  mistake  that  was  creeping  in  among  the 
brethren  of  to-day  in  regard  to  handling  hives 
instead  of  frames,"  and  spoke  of  the  matter 
along  the  line  of  the  necessary  change  in  hives 
which  must  be  brought  about>  according  to  the 
notions  of  those  advocating  this  theory  of 
handling  hives  to  accomplish  the  looked-for 
results.  In  this  I  will  speak  of  the  bearing 
"the  field  "  will  have  in  this  matter;  for  if  the 
handling  of  hives  instead  of  frames  means  any 
thing,  it  means  that  the  apiarist  is  to  gain  time 
in  this  handling  of  hives,  so  that  he  can  keep 
more  colonies  of  bees,  and  thus  secure  a  larger 
crop  of  honey  from  this  increased  number  of 
bees  than  he  did  before  with  a  less  number  and 
more  time  spent  in  the  manipulation  of  frames. 
In  tills  matter  of  increasing  the  number  of  col- 
onies, the  field,  or  location,  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an 
item  which  those  pushing  this  matter  of  han- 
dling hives  have  overlooked.  It  is  well  for  all 
of  us  to  look  any  matter  over  carefully;  and  if 
we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  get  right.  If  any  of 
the  readers  think  I  am  on  the  wrong  track,  I 
wish  they  would  speak  right  out;  for  by  a 
friendly  talk  ovei-  these  matters  we  shall  all  be 
benefited,  and  no  retarded  growth  of  Glean- 
ings will  ]-(iSult. 

After  carefully  looking  the  m-atter  over  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  item,  and  that  item  is 
the  one  hinted  at  above,  which  is  great  enough 
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to  more  than  pay  for  all  the  extra  work  of  ma- 
nipulating frames  which  is  required,  so  that  the 
investing  of  capital  in  more  hives  in  which  to 
put  more  colonies,  so  that  "hives  can  be  han- 
dled instead  of  frames,"  is  worse  than  thrown 
away.  Each  of  the  extra  colonies  put  into  the 
field  in  order  to  secure  the  honey  secretion  from 
a  given  area  with  less  work,  or  manipulation 
of  frames,  costs  at  least  60  lbs.  of  honey  each 
year  to  suppoi-t.  So  the  question  which  we 
must  answei-  will  be.  \yhich  is  the  cheaper — a 
little  extra  manipulation  of  frames,  or  the  cxti'a 
colonies,  hives,  etc..  and  the  honey  that  they 
consume?  Suppose  that  .100  colonies  produce 
an  average  of  50  lbs.  each,  and  by  so  doing  se- 
cure all  the  nectar  in  a  given  field,  year  by  year. 
This  will  make  5U00  lbs.  of  surplus  as  our  sliare 
of  the  tield.  \\iiile  each  of  the  100  colonics  will 
use  (30  lbs.,  or  (3000  lbs.  as  a  whole,  as  their  share 
to  caiTy  them  through  the  year.  Some  contend 
that  it  takes  at  least  100  lbs.  to  the  colony  to 
carry  them  from  May  first  to  May  first  again,  as 
far  more  honey  is  used  during  the  summer  than 
the  winter  months:  but  as  I  have  no  means, 
except  my  own  observation,  of  saying  just  how 
much  is  consumed.  I  am  willing  to  err  on  the 
side  that  will  be  of  the  most  advantage  to  my 
opponents.  It  will  be  seen,  by  taking  even  the 
low  estimation  given  above,  that  we  fail  to  get 
half  of  the  honey  from  our  field  by  employing 
an  extra  number  of  colonies.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  employ  the  '"manipulation'"  (or 
economy)  plan  whicli  our  English  friends  do  of 
securing  the  same  amount  of  produce  from  an 
acre  of  land  (just  the  plan  A.  I.  Root  has  been 
telling  us  about  in  his  gardening  papers  during 
the  past)  that  we  Americans  do  from  three  or 
four,  we  shall  find  our  statement  thus:  11.000 
lbs.  is  the  product  of  our  field:  50  colonies  are 
all  that  are  needed,  with  good  management,  to 
secure  the  whole  amount.  Then  50  colonies 
must  use  3000  lbs.  of  this  for  their  support, 
leaving  8000  lbs.  for  the  manager.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  apiarist  gets  3(X)0  lbs.  of  honey  for 
his  manipulation,  and  uses  but  little  if  any 
more  time  on  the  50  than  he  would  on  the  100 
worked  on  the  other  plan  of  handling  hives 
more  and  frames  less:"  hence  from  the  stand- 
point of  overstocking  a  field,  the  former  plan  is 
3000  lbs.  ahead  of  the  one  which  is  now  being 
agitated  through  the  columns  of  our  bee- 
papers:  and  as  1  said  in  my  former  article,  this 
matter  of  supporting  a  greater  number  of  colo- 
nies in  our  field  is  a  matter  which  is  against 
the  '"handling  of  hives  instead  of  frames'"  for 
"all  time."  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  no  fancy 
of  mine  in  thinking  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
care  for  half  the  number  of  colonies  in  the  way 
we  have  been  formerly  doing  as  to  care  for 
double  the  number  on  the  plan  now  being  push- 
ed; and  this  same  half  will  give  the  apiarist  as 
good  results  in  dollars  and  cents  as  will  the 
whole  in  the  "'new"'  way.  and  save  the  extra 
honey  consumed  by  the  extra  half  of  the  num- 
ber of  bees  as  clear  gain  to  the  bee-keeper. 
Friend  A.  I.  Root  should  be  able  to  tell  us  by 
this  time  whether  he  has  been  right  in  recom- 
mending the  high-pressure  plan  of  gardening. 
Without  waiting  for  him  to  answer,  I  will  i-eply 
for  him  by  saying.  "He  Tiiioics  he  is  right." 
If  his  plan'of  getting  the  greatest  possible  yield 
from  an  acre  of  ground  is  right.  I  am  eqnally 
confident  that  the  same  plan  is  the  right  one 
when  applied  to  bees.  A  larger  yield  from  each 
colony,  and  a  fewer  number  of  colonies,  is  more 
preferable,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  than  more 
colonies  with  a  less  yield  per  colony:  and  this 
latter  must  always  be  the  case  where  we  "•  han- 
dle hives  more  and  frames  less."' 

Now,  readers  of  Gi.eaxings.  the  thing  is  be- 
fore you.  If  I  am  wrong,  show  wherein  I  am 
so,  and  I  will  make  my  best  bow,  and  say 


"  thank  you."  In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  no 
hive  compels  the  handling  of  frames,  for  the 
frames  need  not  be  handled  at  all  if  the  apiarist 
do(^s  not  wish  to.  It  is  in  the  handling  of  the 
frames,  if  handled  jndiciously.  that  the  profit 
comes.  Where  there  is  no  profit,  don't  handle; 
and  it  is  for  each  individual  to  know  whether 
profitable  to  hkn  or  not.  G.  M.  Loolittle. 
Borodino.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21. 

[I  am  sure,  friend  Doolittle.  that  I  do  not  dis- 
agi'ee  with  you  unless  it  be  on  one  point; 
your  ai'gument.  as  stated  above,  is  directed  a 
great  deal  more  against  the  overstocking  of  any 
one  locality  than  against  the  handling  of  hives 
more  and  frames  less.  It  is  a  big  piece  of  folly 
to  have  too  many  colonies  for  the  locality.  If 
50  stocks  will  gather  all  the  nectar  there  is  in 
the  place,  it  is  a  gi'eat  waste  to  keep  and  main- 
tain in  strength  50  colonies  more  that  would  not 
increase  the  product  of  the  apiary.  Now,  your 
argument,  friend  D..  applies  just  as  much  to 
out  -  apiaries.  Instead  of  overstocking,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  surplus  of  colonies 
and  put  them  in  a  new  location  from  three  to 
five  miles  distant:  then  when  we  get  two  or 
three  out-apiaries  we  certainly  do  need  to  han- 
dle the  frames  less,  or  to  diagnose  colonies  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  line  I  pointed  otit  edito- 
rially in  our  issue  for  Sept.  15.]  E.  R. 


REMEMBER  THE  SABBATH  DAY,  ETC. 


OUR    VEXERABT.E    FRIEND    CHARLES  DADANT 
TELLS  US   SOMETHING  OF  THE  CUSTOMS 
OF  KEEPING  THE  SABBATH  DAY 
IN  FRANCE. 


Friend  Root: — You  are  mistaken  when  you 
say  that  people  who  do  not  act  as  you  do  on 
Sunday  are  dishonest.  Do  you  want  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  good  Christian 
without  being  intolerant"?  As  far  as  my  mem- 
ory goes  back  in  my  boyhood.  I  see  the  old  men 
of  my  village  seated  under  the  trees  of  the 
large'  square,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  playing  at 
cards  with  one  or  two  farthings  at  stake:  while 
the  younger  played  at  nine-pins,  and  the  girls 
adorned  themselves  with  garlands  of  Howers 
gathered  from  the  prairies,  or  danced  on  the 
square.  I  see  our  old  parson  waltzing  around 
with  a  smile  for  every  one.  He  used  to  say 
mass  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings,  dur- 
ing harvest  time,  not  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  scythe.  Do  you  conclude  that  these  peo- 
ple were  dishonest,  or  robbed,  or  were  bad?  A 
little  later,  when  living  in  the  city,  I  saw  the 
museum  and  the  city  library,  of  25.(300  volumes, 
open  especially  on  Sundays:  for  the  poor  were 
more  numerous  than  the  wealthy,  who  could 
visit  them  on  work  days,  I  received  my  first 
lessons  in  physiology  and  chemistry  from  a  pro- 
fessor paid  by  the  city  to  give,  on  Sunday's,  free 
lessons  in  the  city  hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
woi'kingmen. 

From  their  beginning,  every  railroad"  in 
France  and  in  most  European  nations  have  had 
Sunday  trains  at  half  price.  The  French  In- 
ternational Exposition  was  not  only  open  on 
Sundays,  but  the  admittance  was  reduced  to 
half  price,  to  help  the  poor.  Yet  the  Eiffel 
Tower  was  not  thunderstruck.  Then  the  suc- 
cess of  this  exposition  seems  to  show  that  God. 
far  from  being  angry,  smiled  from  above  and 
said:  •"  To  work  is  to  pray:  you  poor  work- 
men have  prayed  enough  during  your  six  days 
of  toil:  now  enjoy  the  life  that  I  gave  you.  and 
be  happy:  for  the  God  of  to-day  is  no  longer 
the  God' of  Moses,  who  ordered  the  Jews  to 
smite  the  other  nations  (Dent.  7:2,  etc.).  but  the 
God  who  asked,  "Is  it  lawful  on  the  sabbath, 
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to  do  good?"  (Luke  6:9).    Friend  Root,  would 
you  dare  say  that,  to  help  the  toilers  to  have 
some  pleasure,  or  to  get  some  instruction  on 
Sundays  is  not  to  do  good  ?     Ciias.  Dadant. 
Hamilton,  111.,  Aug.  10. 

[God  forbid,  ray  good  friend  D.,  that  I  should 
cause  Christianity  to  appear  iniolei-ant  of  any 
thing  but  evil,  or  that  I  should  judge  my  broth- 
er. No  doubt  the  people  of  your  native  village 
who  used  to  spend  Sunday  afternoons  playing 
cards  and  nine-pins  on  the  village  green  may 
have  been  pei-fectly  honest,  and  never  thought 
of  robbing  any  one;  and  yet  it  remains  ti'ue 
that  any  man  who  uses  the  time  of  Sunday  for 
his  own  pleasure,  while  he  believe!^  that  it 
should  be  devoted  to  God,  is  violating  his  con- 
science in  thus  robbing  God.  and  is  in  a  fit  state 
of  heart  to  rob  his  brother  also,  if  circumstances 
and  motives  should  conspire  to  tempt  him. 
Yes,  the  God  who  is  '"the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"  instituted  the  sabbath  —  the 
"rest"  day  —  long  before  Moses' time,  for  the 
good  ol  man.  Now,  the  question  is,  How  shall 
we  keep  it  holy,  sacred,  set  apart  for  man's 
greatest  and  highest  good  ?  How  shall  his  body 
get  rest,  his  mind  relief  from  care  and  worry, 
and  his  soul  freedom  and  opportunity  to  feed  it- 
self upon  the  glorious  works  and  character  of  its 
Creator,  and  take  a  lookout  above  and  beyond 
its  narrow  work-day  horizon?  Whatever  con- 
tributes most  largely  to  this  end  is  what  we 
want,  is  it  not?  and  what  God  wants  for  us  in 
giving  the  command.  "Remember  the  sabbath 
day,  to  k(H^p  it  holy."] 


LflBlES'  G0N¥ERSflZ10NE. 


WEAK  COLONIES. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  HAVING  GOOD  QUEENS. 

Mrs.  Axtell's  article,  page  469,  prompts  me  to 
ask  whether  we  might  not  have  fewer  weak 
stocks  by  timely  and  proper  attention  to  queens. 
If  a  good  queen  can  and  does  bring  a  colony 
thi'ough  in  a  flourishing  condition  foi'  two  or 
thi'ee  successive  seasons,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions that  other  stocks  in  tlie  same  yard  have 
bai'ely  survived,  why  not  endeavor*  to  have 
more'of  these  worthy  queens  and  fewer  of  those 
whose  families  require  so  much  nursing? 

This  has  been  a  discouraging  season  with  us, 
not  r«^iilizing  more  than  20  lbs.  (average)  to  the 
colony.  1o  date,  in  our  yai'd.  But  while  some 
stocks  have  produced  inuch  more  than  this. 
oth(M-s  have  stored  only  the  bi'ood-chamber.  I 
blame  tlu\  qu(H>ns,  foi'  (ill  had  the  same  stimu- 
lative feeding  in  early  spring.  The  weak  were 
I'cinforcerl  by  the  strong  luitil  I  was  tired  of  it; 
and  what  have  I  now  from  these  for  all  this 
woi'k?  Not  even  a  swai^m.  So,  now,  while  we 
have  a  few  sunny  days  and  a  little  honey  com- 
ing in.  I  am  busy  taking  the  heads  off  these 
unprolitable  moth(M"s.  and  introducing  new 
blood:  and  as  soon  as  [  am  convinced  that  any 
of  these  successois  are  unworthy  their  house 
and  h()in<\  aliens  from  right  principles  of  duty 
and  lidelity,  they  shall  be  b(>h(>adi'd,  as  any  un- 
faithful queen  should  b(\  This  decree  is  estab- 
lished in  the  dominion  of  our  apiary. 

VV(i  had  one  colony  with  a  fertile  worker,  or 
workei-s,  (which  is  it?)  wliich  became  almost 
depopulated  of  working  b(H;s.  I  gave  them 
some  l)i-ood  and  embryo queiMi -cells  three  differ- 
ent times.  The  last  tiiui^  they  concludcid  to 
rear  a  qucH^i.  and  tln^  r(>sult  is  astonishing. 
Their  hive  is  already  I'unning  over  witii  bees 
and  honey,  and  they  ar(^  now  at  work  in  th(^ 
super— a  good  queen,  you  see, 


I  want  to  tell  you,  Bro.  Root,  of  some  new- 
fashioned  sections  which  I  saw  the  other  day, 
and  which  you  will  have  to  compete  with— at 
least,  w(i  know  we  have  to  compete  with  the 
honey  in  them.  They  are  pieces  of  unplaned 
lath  nailed  together,  forming  a  frame  about 
7x9  inches.  Some  of  them  were  bulged  on  one 
side,  and  an  extra  tapering  slice  or  comb  built 
in  on  the  other  side.  They  were  broken  and 
mussy  looking,  and  put  on  the  market  here  to 
sell  at  10  cts.  Honey  is  honey  here— no  difl'er- 
ence  what  grade,  and  we  have  much  of  just 
such  competition,  so  that  I  almost  heartily 
wish  that  everybody  would  let  bees  alone  who 
does  not,  can  not,  and  will  not  do  the  business 
up  right.  Mks.  Milton  Cone. 

Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Aug.  4. 


THE  RECORD-BOOK. 

SO^NIE  questions  FOK  miss  WILSON  TO  ANSWEK. 

Miss  TFfLson;— This  record -book  subject  is  a 
very  intei^esting  one  to  me;  but  I  wish  you 
would  tell  us  whether  you  carry  your  book  with 
you  from  hive  to  hive  all  day  and  how  you 
manage  when  you  and  Dr.  Miller  are  both  at 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  apiary.  Do  you 
keep  the  book  and  does  lie  call  out  to  you  what 
to  write,  or  the  reverse?  Do  you  not  some- 
times foi'get  to  make  a  record  of  some  hives? 
I  know  we  do.  We  have  a  board  nailed  against 
the  bee-house,  about  two  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  long,  drawn  off  in  squares  like  a  clu^cker- 
board,  representing  our  apiary.  Our  hives 
stand  three  on  a  stand,  seven  stands  in  a  row, 
and  seven  rows  in  the  apiary.  The  squares 
represent  the  hives,  and  in  the  squares  is  where 
we  keep  our  record.  We  abbreviate  about  as 
you  do,  having  copied  from  "  A  Year  among  the 
Bees,"  by  Dr.  Miller.  We  plane  the  board  off 
every  spring.  We  have  used  it  thi'ee  seasons, 
but  i  do  not  like  it  a  bit:  and  about  every  year, 
especially  in  swarming  time,  the  board,  or  we, 
would  get  all  mixed  up.  It  took  much  time  in 
running  back  and  forth  to  make  a  recoirl,  or 
else  we  had  to  use  a  piece  of  section  until  we 
filled  it  and  then  we  had  to  take  it  to  the  board 
and  copy  it  off.  I  discarded  the  board  altogeth- 
er this  summer;  but  Mr.  Tittsworth  sticks  to 
the  board,  and  I  use  the  hive  -  cover.  One 
glance  at  the  cover  tells  what  was  done  last 
without  having  to  walk  back  to  the  record- 
board. 

Bricks  or  stones  are  very  useful  sometimes. 
Wo  found  them  so  this  season,  in  requeening. 
We  place  a  briek  in  the  center  of  the  covei'.  to 
mark  it  queenl(>ss;  then  when  our  qu(MMi  is 
hatched  in  the  nursery,  one  glance  told  where 
she  was  wanted.  Then  after  we  gave  tlui  vir- 
gin queen  we  moved  the  bi'ick  to  the  front  of 
the  cover  and  took  it  away  when  she  was  lay- 
incr.  and  clipped  her. 

That  reminds  me  of  your  once  saying  in 
CrLEANiNGs.  that  sometinu^s  you  carried  a 
queen  to  Dr.  Miller  to  clif).  You  just  try  clip- 
ping a  queen  without  catching  her  at  all. 
There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  injuring  her 
that  way  as  there  is  by  catching  them.  I  have 
nev(M- injured  one  yet,  and  I  have  clipped  over 
a  hundred  this  summer.  I  use  a  small  pair  of 
embi'oidery  scissoi"s.  You  just  try  it  once;  and 
if  you  are  not  a  nervous  pei-son  (which  I  don't 
think  you  are,  for  it  takes  som(^  nerve  to  work 
with  ix^es  as  you  do)  you  will  never  carry  a 
queen  to  Dr.  Miller  again,  and  you  will  also 
find  fewer  queens  killed  after  being  clipped,  as 
I  used  to  w  hen  I  caught  them. 

This  has  been  a  very  poor  season  in  this 
neighboi  hood — no  surplus  honey  at  all,  and  we 
shall  be  thankful  if  we  don't  have  to  feed  our 
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bees  before  winter.  It  looks  very  discouraging 
to  see  about  (XXX)  sections  all  put  up  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation  standing  emptj'  when  we 
expected  them  to  be  full ;  bat  such  is  the  will  of 
Providence.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Tittsworth. 

Avoca,  la.,  Aug.  2.^. 


REPORT  FROM  MRS.  AXTELL. 

SOMETHING  IX  DEFENSE  OF  HONEY-DEW. 


This  has  been  another  year  of  failure  of  the 
honey  crop,  except  of  honey-dew.  We  should 
have  had  to  feed  largely  this  summer,  except 
for  this  honey-dew.  The  bees  filled  their  brood- 
combs  very  full,  and  sealed  it  up,  so  that  much 
of  their  winter  stores  will  be  honey-dew.  It  is 
not  nearly  so  thick  and  heavy  and  waxy  as  linn 
or  white-clover  honey.  When  a  comb  is  cut  it 
all  readily  runs  out.  For  this  reason  I  fear  the 
bees  may  not  winter  well  upon  it.  not  so  much 
because  it  is  dew  honey,  but  because  it  is  thin 
and  watery,  even  when  sealed  up. 

In  this  locality  thei'e  was  honey-dew  only 
upon  hickory-trees,  which  for  a  few  days  near- 
ly dripped  with  it.  I  notice  that  nearly  every 
wi'iter  in  the  journals.  \^  ho  speaks  of  the  dew 
honey,  speaks  disparagingly  of  it:  but  we  are 
very  thankful  for  it.  If  it  does  not  kill  our 
bees  this  winter,  it  has  saved  us  fi'om  feeding 
largely  this  summer,  as  our  bees  seemed  to 
get  scarcely  any  other  honey. 

The  hickory-'ti'ees  could  be  seen  glistening  in 
the  sun  a  long  distance  with  it  on  the  leaves; 
and  all  shrubs  that  were  underneath  were  cov- 
ered with  the  same  sweet  substance,  and 
swarming  with  bees.  The  very  topmost  leaves 
were  just  as  wet  with  it  as  the  lower  ones,  and 
no  leaves  were  dry  on  vigorous  young  trees. 
The  smaller  and  younger  the  tree,  the  more 
honey-dew.  Old  and  large  trees  had  not  nearly 
so  much  upon  them.  If  that  ail  came  frorh 
aphides,  I  should  think  the  trees  would  have 
had  to  be  swarming  with  them,  but  they 
w^ere  not.  There  were  a  good  many,  or  several, 
under  each  leaf,  but  more  upon  the  top  of  the 
leaf.  Why  do  we  so  spleen  to  eat  such  honey  ? 
Is  not  just  as  clean  as  the  milk  of  a  cow  or 
goat,  and  much  cleaner  than  to  eat  oysters  ?  In 
this  case  we  eat  only  the  product  of  the  insect; 
but  in  the  other  case  we  eat  the  whole  animal. 
If  we  could  get  only  honey-dew  in  the  future.  I 
believe  nearly  every  one  would  use  it,  and  like 
it  too.  At  first  I  could  scarcely  bear  the  taste 
of  it;  but  now  I  rather  like  it.  We  have  sold  it 
only  in  our  home  market,  and  people  call  for  it 
nearly  as  much  as  for  good  honey.  We  tell 
them  it  is  honey-dew.  and  to  return  it  if  they 
don't  want  it.  If  they  wish  to  buy  it  we  can 
see  no  harm  in  selling  it;  and  as  to  its  being 
poisonous,  as  some  have  asserted,  I  am  sure 
they  are  mistaken. 

These  honey-dearths  will  kill  the  suspicion  of 
manufactured  honey  more  than  all  our  denying 
it.  Last  year  we  fed  several  barrels  of  dark 
sorghum  molasses,  and  all  the  honey  we  got 
was  nice  white  honey.  This  year,  as  sugar 
was  so  cheap  we  fed  only  granulated,  and  all 
our  honey  is  as  black  as  sorghum  molasses,  and 
so  is  all  our  neighbors'  honey. 

We  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  this  dark 
honey,  nicely  sealed  over,  and  it  looks  quite  well, 
as  the  cappings  are  very  ^^^ite;  andifnot  looked 
through  toward  the  light,  it  looks  much  like 
fall  honey,  and  not  so  dark  as  some  white- 
clover  honey  I  have  seen  that  has  remained 
upon  the  hives  all  summer.  If  it  does  not  kill 
our  bees  in  winter,  as  brother  Heddon  thinks  it 
will  not  if  well  sealed  up.  surely  we  should  be 
thankful  for  it;  but  if  it  does  kill  them,  what 
then  ?   Is  not  the  promise,  that  all  things  shall 


w^ork  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God '? 
Our  loving  God  will  make  it  for  our  good.  If 
we  don't  love  him.  and  are  not  submissive  to 
his  will,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  for  our  good; 
for  we  shall  feel  like  finding  fault  with  God. 
Job  says,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?" 
Roseville,  111.,  Aug.  26.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell. 

[Perhaps  it  should  be  remarked  that  there 
are  some  kinds  of  honey-dew  that  are  quite 
palatable,  while  others  are  almost  nauseating. 
A  good  deal  depends,  also,  upon  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  individual.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  sell  honey-dew  when  you  can  sell  it  as 
such;  and  if  the' bees  will  winter  on  it,  as  I 
think  they  will  do  in  the  generality  of  cases^ 
it  is  not  so  great  a  calamity  after  all,  w^hen 
there  is  no  nectar  to  be  had  from  other  sources. 
But  it  does  work  havoc  when  the  bees  bring  it 
in  along  with  clover  and  basswood,  and  mix  it 
in  with  the  nice  white  sections— sections  that 
would  bring  a  fair  price  otherwise.]        E.  R. 


UNFINISHED  SECTIONS. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM. 


What  is  best  In  all  cases  to  do  with  unfinish- 
ed sections  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved.  Dur- 
ing the  early  and  main  part  of  the  harvest  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  out  of 
the  super  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  hive — 
that  is.  the  supers  that  are  taken  off  to-day  are 
taken  to  the  honey-room,  and  to-morrow  each 
super  is  emptied,  the  unfinished  sections  put 
into  a  fresh  super,  and  given  back  to  the  bees 
as  soon  as  possible.  Taking  out  the  unfinished 
sections  is  not  as  much  work  as  you  might  im- 
agine. The  supers  are  inverted,  and  by  means 
of  a  push-board  the  sections  are  all  removed  at 
once,  or.  rather,  the  sections  are  all  held  down 
by  the  push-board,  and  the  super  lifted  off. 
Generally  only  the  corner  sections,  at  this  part 
of  the  season,  are  unfinished,  and  these  can  be 
picked  off  without  disturbing  the  T  tins.  After 
the  unfinished  sections  are  all  taken,  the  super 
is  inverted  over  the  sections,  pushed  down  in 
place,  and  the  finished  sections  are  back  in  the 
super  all  right.  To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe 
as  the  sections  tumbling  out  wiiile  the  super  is 
being  inverted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  board 
under  the  super  to  be  inverted  with  it.  If  de- 
sirable, the  vacancies  can  be  filled  with  finished 
sections,  a  whole  super  of  such  being  occasion- 
ally emptied  for  that  purpose. 

So  far  w^e  could  probably  do  better.  But  lat- 
er in  the  season  comes  the  difficulty.  The  sec- 
tions are  not  finished  as  quickly;  in  fact,  you 
are  not  sure  whether  they  will  be  finished  or 
emptied  out.  You  hardly  know  whether  to 
give  them  a  whole  super,  only  half  a  super,  or 
whether  it  is  best  to  clear  every  thing  oft  when 
the  harvest  begins  to  lag. 

If  we  leave  any  thing  on,  I  think  we  have 
generally  the  best  success  in  giving  only  twelve 
sections  at  a  time.  They  finish  them  more 
quickly  if  they  work  at  all.  and  the  honey  is 
not  darkened  as  it  is  apt  to  be  when,  they  work 
slowly  and  too  much  is  given  at  a  tirtie.  If 
they  don't  finish  them  your  sections  are  better 
off  than  on;  and  by  using  12  instead  of  24  you 
are  likely  to  have  only  half  as  many  unfinished 
sections  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Of  course,  this  will  not  apply  to  localities 
where  there  is  a  good  crop  of  fall  honey,  unless 
it  be  toward  the  close  of  the  fall  harvest.  Still, 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  is  best  to  put 
on  12  sections,  or  to  clear  every  thing  off  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  begins  to  lag.  and  trust  to 
extracting  if  the  brood-chamber  becomes  too 
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■crowded.  Different  seasons  require  different 
management.  This  year  we  put  on  12's  and 
had  our  labor  for  our  pains,  or  nearly  so,  as 
very  few  sections  have  been  finished.  Although 
a  few  colonies  have  stored  a  little,  the  most  of 
them  have  left  the  sections  just  as  they  were 
when  we  put  them  on.  and  a  v(^ry  few  colonies 
have  done  some  emptying  out. 

When  it  is  decided  that  the  bees  can  not  be 
induced  to  do  any  further  finishing,  what  then? 
Is  it  best  to  extract,  or  to  sell  at  a  sufficiently 
low  price  to  find  ready  sale?  I  suspect  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  sections  having  only  a 
small  amount  of  honey  In  them  are  best  fed 
back  to  the  bees.  Emma  Wilson. 

Marengo,  111.,  Sept.  19. 


HOW  A  LADY  MANAGES    SWARMS    WHILE  HER 
HUSBAXD  IS  ABSENT. 

The  editor  wishes  to  know  how  the  lady  bee- 
keeper manages  in  swarming  time  when  her 
husband  is  absent.  My  husband  works  out  by 
the  day,  and  we  use  chaff  hives.  The  queens 
are  clipped.  When  a  swarm  issues  I  cage  the 
queen,  swing  the  hive  around  on  one  corner 
backward,  turning  the  entrance  in  the  opi)osite 
direction  to  what  it  was  formerly,  and  put  an 
■empty  hive  with  frames  on  the  old  stand. 
When  the  swarm  returns  I  let  the  queen  run  in. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  cover  the  old  hive  or  the 
bees  would  find  their  way  back  again.  Then 
when  my  husband  comes  home  we  put  the  old 
hive  where  it  is  to  stand.  We  are  not  troubled 
with  second  swarms.      Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Kratz. 

Lawndale,  Pa.,  Aug.  20. 


With  Replies  from  our  best  Authorities  on  BeeSc 


Question  193.   How  can  I  hecp  honey.  th<it 
iiuis  c.rtrdcted  in  tlie  summer,  from  ^^onrhoj 
Hon:  con  [keep  co)nb  lionei]  from  souring  ? 

By  evaporating  it.  By  cui-ing  it  in  a  warm 
room. 

Vermont.    N.  W.  A.  E.  Manum. 

If  you  keep  honey  of  any  kind  in  a  dry,  warm 
place  it  will  never  sour. 
Ohio.   S.  W.  C.  F.  Muth. 

1.  Ripen  it  by  evaporation.    2.  Put  it  into  a 
dry.  airy  place  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  hive. 
Ohio.    N.  W.  H.  R.  BoARDMAN. 

No  trouble  from  any  kind  of  honey  souring  if 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  75  to  95°,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  dry. 

New  York.   C.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Ripen  your  honey  before  putting  it  away. 
Use  an  evaporator,  or  expose  it  to  the  sun  in 
shallow  vessels  until  ripe. 

Louisiana.   E.  C.  P.  L.  Viallon. 

By  evaporating  thoroughly.  If  necessary, 
keep  it  in  the  sun  extractor  until  it  is  thick  and 
ropy.    About  comb  honey,  I  do  not  know. 

California.   S.  R.  Wilkin. 

Be  sure  that  the  exti-acted  honey  is  thick.  If 
not  so.  keep  it  in  a  very  warm  room  in  open 
vessels  till  it  is.  All  honey  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry  room,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  warm  one.  Never 
keep  in  a  damp  room. 

Michigan.   C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Well-ripened  comb  or  extracted  honey  will 
not  sour  if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  both  are 


better,  and  will  keep  well,  if  kept  in  a  dry  and 
ivarm  place,  where  they  should  always  be'kept. 
Extracted  honey  that  will  sour  in  such  a  place 
should  be  called  sweetened  water. 
Ohio.   N.  W.  A.  B.  Mason. 

Honey  that  has  been  properly  ripened,  either 
before  or  after  being  taken  from  the  hive,  and 
then  kept  where  it  will  not  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  will  never  sour.  This  ap- 
plies to  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Keep 
honey  where  it  is  always  dry  and  warm. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  J.  A.  Green. 

It  will  not  sour  if  fully  ripe  when  extracted. 
There  is  sometimes  a  slight  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion in  the  upper  layer  that  causes  expansion, 
but  this  is  readily  evaporated  by  melting  au 
hain-mnrie.  If  we  had  unripe  honey  we  would 
evaporate  it  in  this  way  also,  and  it  would  not 
ferment. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  Dadant  &  Son. 

If  good  honey  is  stored  in  a  warm  dry  room 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  souring.  In  my 
early  days  in  bee-keeping,  if  I  put  comb  honey 
into  the  cellar  it  would  gather  dampness,  and 
ooze  from  the  cells:  and  in  a  close  closet  it 
would  do  the  s;ame.  Since  I  keep  honey,  either 
comb  or  extracted,  in  a  wai-m  ventilated  room. 
I've  forgotten  such  a  thing  ever  happens. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  C.         Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

If  the  honey  was  properly  ripened  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  its  souring.  I  would 
store  in  a  warm  di-y  room,  in  half-barrels  stand- 
ing on  end,  with  the  coi'k  out  of  the  hole  in  the 
end.  The  sour  honey  will  rise  to  the  top  and 
can  be  turned  oft',  leaving  good  honey  under  it. 
Comb  honey  should  also  be  kept  in  a  mild  dry 
room.  You  must  have  a  very  sour  country  up 
your  way. 

New  York.    E.  RambIvER. 

Keep  it  anywhere  but  in  a  damp  place:  and 
if  it  sours,  then  the  trouble  is  in  the  bee-keeper. 
Honey  should  not  be  extracted  until  properly 
ripened:  and  comb  honey  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  hives  until  sealed.  Honey  is  deliq^ies- 
cent.  and  this  affinity  for  water  is  why  honey 
becomes  thin  when  kept  in  a  damp  place.  This 
is  also  the  trouble  with  the  barrels  shrinking— 
the  honev  takes  the  water  out  of  the  wood. 

New  Yoik.    C.  -    P.  H.  Elwood. 

The  Wily  to  keep  honey  from  souring  is  to  put 
it  in  a  diy  place.  The  cooler  the  better,  of 
course:  but  the  trouble  is.  cool  places  are  not 
dry.  I  put  mine  in  air-tight  tin  cans  as  soon  as 
settled,  and  put  them  into  a  cool  cellar.  Then 
I  get  a  low  tempei'ature  without  moisture,  for 
moisture  can  not  get  througli  tin.  I  guess  the 
trouble  is,  your  comb  and  extracted  honey  is 
too  thin  when  you  take  it  from  the  bees. 

Michigan.   S.  W\  James  Hebdon. 

Don't  extract  it  till  it  is  ripe  enough,  then  it 
will  not  sour:  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
thin  honey,  to  be  i-eady  for  a  better  quality, 
you  can  improve  it  somewhat  by  setting  it  in 
wide-mouthed  vessels  in  a  room  kept  hot  and 
ventilated,  or  put  in  the  sun.  Comb  honey  can 
be  improved  by  keeping  it  in  a  warm  room. 
How  long  it  would  improve,  I  can  hardly  tell. 
Some  that  I  have  tried  two  or  three  years  seems 
to  be  still  improving. 

Wisconsin.   S.  W.  S.  I.  Freeborn. 

Keep  it  in  a  warm  and  dry  place;  then  if  the 
honey  was  ripe  and  thick  it  won't  sour.  Honey 
sours  because  there  is  too  much  water  in  it. 
But  how  to  get  the  water  out  of  thin  honey  is  a 
question  I  should  like  to  see  answered.   I  have 
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thought  of  a  gre(Mihouse.  Can  it  be  evaporated 
in  a  greenhouse  before  it  would  sour?  I  have 
seen  cream -separators  at  Avork  taking  the 
cream  out  of  milk.  Won't  the  same  thing  take 
the  water  out  of  thin  honev?  I  should  like  to 
see  it  tried. 
Wisconsin.   S.  W.  E.  France. 

Well,  now,  seein'  it's  you  I'll  tell  you  just 
what  I'd  do  if  I  wanted  to  make  the  very  best 
kind  of  a  job  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  "must 
understand  that  it  takes  heat  and  water  for 
fermentation.  I"d  make  all  effort  possible  to 
get  all  the  water  I  could  out  of  the  honey.  I'm 
not  sure  that  I"d  make  any  difTerence  between 
comb  and  extracted.  I'd  keep  it  in  a  place 
where  it  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun 
— up  near  the  roof,  or  in  a  building  with  thin 
walls  of  dark  color.  Give  plenty  of  ventilation, 
so  the  evaporation  from  the  honey  can  escape. 
Wire  cloth,  of  course.  If  nights  are  cold,  or  a 
cold  wet  time  comes.  I'd  close  up.  and  perhaps 
build  a  fire.  If  you've  been  thorough  about  it. 
it  will  take  care  of  itself  in  winter:  but  be  sure 
not  to  have  it  where  steam  will  settle  on  it  from 
a  warmer  room. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  C.  Miller. 

Some  of  our  funny  fellows  will  probably  tell 
you  to  eat  it  up  before  it  sours.  As  to  extract- 
ed, be  careful  and  not  extract  it  too  green. 
Then  take  immediate  care  to  have  its  surface 
exposed  to  a  warm  drying  atmosphere,  that  it 
may  ripen  up  instead  of  deteriorating.  As  to 
sections,  there  are  three  things  you  can  do. 
You  can  see  to  it  that  they  go  speedily  into  the 
hands  of  customers  who  will  eat  them  up.  You 
can  ripen  them  in  a  hot  airy  room.  You  can  do 
as  I  do — leave  them  on  the'hive  until  they  are 
ripe  enough  to  be  safe  for  keeping.  Your  hon- 
ey will  not  look  quite  as  well  if  you  follow  the 
latter  method;  but  if  you  sell  steadily  to  the 
same  customers,  the  fact  that  your  honey  does 
not  spoil  will  count  in  your  favor.  I  have  in 
mind  one  grocer  who  sometimes  goes  without 
honey  when  he  can  not  get  a  supply  from  ]ne. 
just  because  he  has  learned  that  extra-white 
honev  sometimes  spoils  on  his  hands. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  E.  E.  Hasty. 


[There  seems  to  be  a  uniformity  of  agreement 
on  this  question:  namely,  keeping  honey  in  a 
warm  dry  room,  and  having  it  thoroughly  rip- 
ened before  taking  it  from  the  hive.'  Mr. 
Elwood  makes  a  point,  perhaps,  that  has  not 
been  observed  by  many  before.  Honey  is  cer- 
tainly deliquescent— that  is.  it  seems  to'ha  ve  the 
property  of  taking  up  any  moisture  there  may 
be  in  the  air.  For  that  reason  it  should  be  put 
as  near  as  possible  where  there  is  no  moisture.] 


Heads  of  Grain 

FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


FROM  COLORADO:  ALFALFA  HOXEY,  ETC. 

Having  been  a  great  lover  of  bees  for  several 
years.  I  concluded  to  start  in  this  year  for  the 
profit  there  is  in  the  business,  not  for  pleasure 
alone.  So  when  starting  out  I  concluded  to 
keep  a  record  (which  I  think  every  one  ought 
to).  On  the  17th  day  of  June,  at  noon  I  had 
my  first  s^^  arm  in  a  hive  ready  for  btisiness.  and 
in  nine  weeks  I  had  taken  from  that  hive  36 
one-pound  sections  of  the  finest  alfalfa  honey 
that  was  ever  put  up.  Besides  this  they  had 
made  12  frames  (odd  size)  full  for  brood'- nest. 
I  took  out  three  frames,  and  weighed  them,  and 
found  they  weighed  just  \H  lbs.  each,  making 


r)-2  lbs.  of  brood  comb,  and  3(5  of  surplus.  I  find 
it  to  be  just  88  lbs.,  or  a  fraction  less  than  9  lbs. 
per  week.  The  rest  of  my  apiary  is  in  Wiscon- 
sin, IK  -  storv  eight-frame  hives,  bat  I  don't 
think  I  shall  like  them,  on  account  of  the  bees 
propolizing  too  much  on  them,  and  also  making 
a  great  deal  of  burr  and  brace  combs,  which  I 
find  very  inconveniput  in  handling  the  supers. 
I  think  I  shall  try  the  Dovetailed  hive  next 
season. 

I  occasionally  see  something  in  Gleaxixgs 
protesting  ligh'tly  against  alfalfa  honey.  But  I 
come  boldly  to  its  defense,  and  ask  such  per- 
sons to  just  eall  around  to  my  Platte  Yalley 
apiary  and  taste  some  of  the  most  deliciotis. 
most  beautiful,  soul  -  satisfying  nectar  ever 
gathered  by  the  busy  little  bee.  For  my  part.  I 
can't  see  any  thing  wrong  with  it  whatever. 

I  was  very  much  interested  with  Bro.  King's 
communication  from  Arizona,  in  August  1st 
Gleanings,  and  in  his  description  of  that  love- 
ly valley.  I  wotild  ask  him  if  he  was  ever 
through  tliH  Platte  (or  Nebraska)  Yalley.  It 
very  much  reminds  me  of  his  description  of 
that  one.  insomuch  that  we  irrigate,  and  raise 
immense  fields  of  alfalfa:  yet  the  fruit  bespoke 
of  is  not  produced  here,  yet  we  far  surpass  any 
other  country  for  potatoes.  The  writer  and 
brother  have  in  only  thirty  acres  this  year, 
while  a  great  many  have  in  twice  as  many,  and 
some  three  times.  '  Theo.  Y.  Jessup. 

Greeley.  Col..  Attg.  21. 


HOW   TO    GET    A    COLONY    OF    BEES    OFF  THE 
SPACE  BETWEEN  THE  SIDINGS  OF  A  HOUSE. 

I  have  a  colony  of  bees  in  the  north  end  of  a 
house.  They  are  between  the  plastering  and 
outside  boarding.  They  have  been  there  since 
abottt  the  6th  of  July  last.  Below  is  a  rough 
diagram  showing  just  how  they  are  situated- 


1 — 1 

1 

!  1 

^  is  the  point  of  entering,  which  is  about  K 
inch  square.  It  is  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  B  is  where  they  have  made  their 
comb.  Distance  between  plastering  and  out- 
side boarding  is  4  inches.  They  are  pure  Ital- 
ians, and  I  wish  to  save  them.  '  How  shall  I  go 
at  it  to  transfer  them  into  an  L.  hive? 

O.  C.  Benedict. 
Atlantic.  Iowa.  Aug.  30,  1891. 

[It  is  desirable  not  to  mar  the  house,  and 
therefore  I  would  suggest  that,  after  removing 
both  window-sash,  you  cut  out  carefully  thai 
part  of  the  casing  that  is  opposite  the  bees. 
With  a  small  bit.  so  as  to  make  a  small  hole, 
and  a  key-hole  saw.  you  can  do  the  job  so  as 
not  to  mutilate  the  woodwork.  After  smoking 
the  bees  a  little,  proceed  to  cut  otit  the  combs 
with  a  long  knife  (a  bread-knife,  say),  and  then 
brush  out  and  smoke  out  the  bees.  '  Yoti  prob- 
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ably  can  not  get  out  (ill;  and  to  save  these  we 
would  put  on  a  bee-escape  at  the  entrance,  so 
as  to  shut  them  out  as  they  come  forth.  Re- 
place the  piece  cut  out  of  the  casing,  and  the 
sash  will  conceal  tlie  saw-marks.  In  sawing 
out  the  piece,  the  saw  should  be  made  to  cut 
on  a  bevel,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  +he  piece 
cut  out  is  put  back,  it  will  rest  agaiast  the 
bevel,  or  shoulder,  and  there  naih^d.  It  would 
be  better,  after  fitting  the  combs  of  brood  into 
the  frames,  to  move  bees,  hive,  and  combs,  to  a 
location  about  two  miles  away,  so  that  they 
will  stay  in  their  new  location.  Where  the  col- 
ony is  located  between  the  two  walls  remote 
from  any  sash,  you  could  trap  out  the  most  or 
all  of  the  bees,  with  a  bee-escape;  but  then, 
how  about  the  combs  and  brood?  There  is  no 
wav  to  get  this  out  except  by  making  an  open- 
ing^]     "    E.  R. 


HONEY  EXHIBITS. 

Honey  exhibits  should  now  be  more  magnifi- 
cent than  ever.  The  new  honey  medals  are 
now  ready  for  delivery,  and  two  of  them  will  be 


sent  to  each  affiliated  society,  by  Secretary  Da- 
dant,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They 
are  furnished  without  cost  to  the  local  societies 
affiliated  to  the  North  American  Bee- Keepers' 


Association,  and  will  be  awarded  by  the  local 
officers,  one  for  the  best  exhibit  of  comb  honey, 
and  the  other  for  the  best  exhibit  of  extracted 
honey.  Now  for  good-natured  rivalry!  Let 
the  best  win. — American  Bee  Journal. 


THE  NEW  MEDALS    KEADY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  secretaries  of  the  affiliated  societies  are 
requested  to  forward  their  present  address  to 
C.  P.  Dadant.  Hamilton,  111.,  Secretary  of  the 
North  American  Bee-keepers'  Association,  so 
that  the  medals  furnished  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican, to  each  affiliated  association,  may  be  sent 
to  them.  They  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  in 
registered  packages.  C".  P.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  111.,  Sept.  22. 


YELLOW  CARNIOLANS  NEVER  PURE. 

A  lady  bee-keeper  has  just  wi-itten  us,  ask- 
ing which  we  pi'efer,  dark  or  yellow  Carniolans. 
We  know  of  no  pure  Carniolan  bees  which  are 
yellow.  Mr.  Frank  Benton,  who  has  been 
among  tlie  Carniolans.  in  their  home  in  Carni- 
ola.  and  examined  them,  should  be  undoubted 
authority  on  that  point.  He  says  there  are  no 
yellow  Cainiolans.  We  have  bred  them  for 
years  on  our  isolated  islands  in  the  Georgian 
Bay.  and  there  were  no  traces  of  yellow,  so  long 
as  they  were  kept  isolated:  but  when  bred  in 
our  own  apiary,  or  in  the  most  isolated  places 
we  could  find  on  land,  we  were  unable  to  breed 
pure  ones,  and  traces  of  the  y  ellow  race  could 
frequently  be  found,  proving  that  they  were 
hybrids.  While  some  of  our  Carniolans  give 
considerable  promise,  we  do  not  think  that  they 
in  their  purity  are  equal  in  all  points  to  our 
best  Italians,  or  the  best  yellow  races,  as  there 
has  been  so  much  Cyprian  and  Syrian  blood 
scattered  through  our  country,  also  through 
Italy,  the  home  of  the  Italians,  that  we  believe 
there  are  very  few  pure  Italians,  although  call- 
ed pure  Italians  from  their  general  appearance. 
It  is  easily  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  race 
of  bees  pure,  when  there  are  unquestionable 
cases  of  mating  between  different  races,  for  ten 
and  fifteen  miles  apart;  but  the  crossing  is  no 
detriment  so  far  as  honey-gathering  and  dol- 
lars and  cents  are  concerned.  Hybrid  bees  of 
the  best  strains  give  as  good  or  better  results 
than  the  pure  bees  of  any  strain.— Ca?i ad ian 
Bee  Journal. 

[It  was  some  seven  years  ago  that  we  visited 
Mr.  D.  A.  Jones's  islands  in  the  Georgian  Bay, 
where  he  was  rearing  Carniolans.  We  will 
vouch  for  Mr.  Jones's  statement,  that  the  Car- 
niolans then  on  the  islands  were  black.  The 
fact  that  they  could  be  kept  so  while  isolat- 
ed is  rather  significant,  and  is  a  pretty  good 
argument  to  show  that  the  real  Carniolans  are 
black  and  not  yellow.] 


A  GRAND  SUCCESS  FOR  A  BEGINNER;   HE  BUYS 
100  COLONIES  AND   SECURES  12,000  LBS. 
OF  HONEY. 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  bees.  Last 
spring  I  purchased  100  colonies;  and  besides 

learning  the  ropes  "  I  have  taken  12,000  lbs.  of 
extracted  honej-,  thanks  be  to  the  bee-publica- 
tions, and  glorious  climate,  and  the  kindly  sug- 
gestions of  neighbor  apiarists. 

H.  E.  Wilder. 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Aug.  10. 

[Well,  well,  friend  Wilder,  you  have  indeed 
done  well.  We  usually  expect  that,  when  be- 
ginners go  in  so  heavy  on  bees  for  the  first  year, 
they  will  lose  one-half  their  bees  in  less  than 
six  months,  and  be  a  good  deal  sadder  but 
wiser.  We  are  glad  you  are  not  only  wiser  but 
happier,  and  we  extend  our  congratulations.] 


red-clover  bees  ahead. 

Red -clover  Italian  bees.  100  lbs.  comb  honey 
in  sections  per  colony.  Yellow  Cai'uiolans,  per 
colony,  80  lbs.  in  section  honey.  Italians,  per 
colony,  60  lbs.  comb  honey.  Blacks,  per  colony, 
28  lbs.  comb  honey.  The  bees  are  booming  at 
present.  Thomas  Oberlitner. 

Deshler,  Ohio,  Sept.  15. 


BASSWOOD  HONEY  IN  TEXAS. 

You  ask  where  we  get  linden  honey  so  far 
south.  Why.  friend  R.,  there  is  a  section  of 
linn  hummock,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  here,  that  is  as  fine.  I  suppose,  as  any  you 
ever  saw.    Some  trees  are      feet  in  diameter. 

W.  W.  SOMERFORD. 

Navasota,  Texas.  July  1.^. 
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■QUEEN-BEARING  A  LA  l)OOLITTI>E   A  SUCCESS. 

You  ask  for  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
tried  the  Doolittle  plan  of  rearing  queens:  and 
as  I  have  reared  a  considerable  number  that 
way  this  summer  I  will  report.  When  I  first 
read  Mr.  D.'s  description  of  his  method  I  was 
not  favorably  impressed,  but  concluded  to  try 
it.  and  now  use  no  other.  It  certainly  gets  fine 
•  ■queens. 

At  first  I  was  not  very  successful  in  getting  a 
good  per  cent  of  the  prepared  cells  started  and 
completed  by  the  bees:  but  I  have  experiment- 
ed carefully,  and  now  succeed  in  getting  from 
40  to  90  per  cent  started,  and  that  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  strong  colony  having  a  queen  below, 
using  a  queen -excluding  honey -board  of  course. 

I  tried  giving  the  cells  to  a  queenless  hive  to 
start,  also  putting  the  queen  above  the  honey- 
board  and  cells  in  brood-chamber  to  be  built, 
but  found  that,  if  the  hive  was  properly  pre- 
pared, just  as  many  would  be  started  in  the 
upper  story,  and  the  cells  almost  invariably 
■contain  dried  lumps  of  royal  .jelly  after  the 
young  queens  hatch,  showing  that  the  brood- 
supply  is  abundant.  The  preparation  I  have 
found  necessary  is,  to  put  a  couple  of  frames  of 
brood,  one  hatching  and  one  unsealed  larvae, 
above  the  queen-excluder  the  day  before  intro- 
ducing the  cells.  I  find  that  a  colony  will  sel- 
dom stai't  as  many  of  the  second  lot  of  cells  as 
of  the  first. 

I  give  twelve  cells  to  a  colony,  believing  that 
a  small  number  will  be  better  fed  than  more. 
When  honey  is  coming  in  freely,  and  the  bees 
get  crowded  for  room,  they  sometimes  build 
■comb  over  and  around  the  cells,  if  they  are  left 
until  ten  days  old.       J.  Webstee  Johnson. 

Tempe.  Arizona,  Sept.  8. 


IMBEDDING  FOUNDATION  WIRES  AVITH  LAMP 
heat:  GEO.  E.  FRADENBURG  TELLS 
HOW  HE  DOES  IT. 

Shortly  after  Miss  Wilson  gave  her  plan  hi 
Gleanings,  of  imbedding  wires  in  foundation 
by  means  of  lamp  or  gasoline-stove  heat,  Geo. 
E.  Fradenburg.  Kansas  City,  wrote  us  that  he 
had  previously  sent  us  a  letter  on  the  subject. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  made  the  plan  a 
success,  we  are  glad  to  publish  his  letter  on  the 
subject  under  date  of  Jan.  18,  1891: 

I  do  it  with  a  lamp  with  a  piece  of  tin  over 
the  top:  the  tin  has  a  slot  cut  in  the  center, 
which  directs  the  heat  on  to  the  wire.  I  use  a 
Rochester  lamp,  turned  down  quite  low.  and  a 
scalloped  chimney,  which  gives  a  good  circula- 
tion with  the  tin  on  the  chimney.  When  the 
frame  is  passed  moderately  fast  over  the  lamp, 
•only  the  foundation  along  the  wire  is  slightly 
melted,  and  runs  down  on  the  wire. 

Geo.  E.  Fradenburg. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  18. 


HOFFMAN  frames:    TESTIMONY  FROM  ONE 
WHO  HAS  USED  THEM  1.5  YEARS,  AND 
LIKES  THEM. 

I  have  used  a  frame  similar  to  the  Hoffman, 
for  fifteen  years.  I  like  the  spaced  frames  bet- 
ter than  loose  ones,  especially  in  moving  from 
place  to  place.  The  top  of  the  frame  I  use  is 
similar  to  the  American  frame.  The  frame 
makes  the  honey-board.  As  to  the  ends  of 
frames,  I  don't  see  any  particular  need.  The 
top.  if  made  true,  will  hold  the  frame  to  its 
place.  The  outside  combs  that  Dr.  Miller 
speaks  about  can  be  obviated  by  placing  a  X- 
inch  strip  against  the  side  of  the  hive;  then 
the  outside  combs  will  be  right.  As  to  han- 
dling combs  with  fixed  distances,  it  can  be  done 
much  quicker  if  bees  are  on  the  edge  of  the 


frame.  Pinch  the  bees,  and  then  let  them  have 
time  to  crawl  away,  and  there  need  be  very 
few  mashed.  There  is  no  gumming  where  the 
end  rests  on  the  rabbet.  The  whole  set  of 
frames  can  be  shoved  at  once,  or  any  number. 
I  am  satisfied  the  Hoffman  frame,  or  some 
frame  with  fixed  distance,  is  the  coming  one. 

George  Bhiggs. 

New  Sharon.  la.,  Aug.  "i-i. 


BEE  COUNTRY  UP  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

The  honey  season  here  in  the  mountains 
(elevation  2500  feet)  is  practically  closed,  as  the 
bees  will  not  gather  more  this  season  than  they 
will  need  to  winter  on.  The  crop  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  last  season,  per  stand,  but  the  in- 
crease in  apiaries  and  stands  in  this  communi- 
ty more  than  made  up  for  the  short  crop.  The 
black  buckwheat,  upon  which  they  mainly 
depend  for  summer  and  fall  pasture,  has  ceased 
blooming  earlier  than  usual.  Our  nearest 
neighbor.  H.  G.  Bovee,  extracted  5  tons  from 
100  stands.  A.  L.  Hubbard,  an  enterprising 
young  man.  is  starting  in  the  business,  and 
took  1%  tons  from  30  stands.  This  is  quite  a 
honey  region,  and  there  are  already  a  dozen 
bee-keepers  in  this  community.  They  depend 
solely  upon  wild  flowers  for  their  pasture. 

Ravenna.  Cal..  Sept.  8.  W.  S.  Devol. 


CLOSED-END  FRAMES  PERFECTION. 

Dr.  Miller  was  thinking  it  time  for  reports  of 
closed-end  frames,  and  he  is  right.  W^ith  me 
they  are  perfection,  as  made  and  used  by  my- 
self: but  I  bought  100  of  a  dealer,  and  they  are 
100  too  many.  The  ends  of  mine  are  ten  inches 
long,  and  reach  from  the  bottom -board  to  the 
cover,  and  can  not  be  glued  tight,  I  have  no 
trouble  with  their  killing  bees,  as  I  handle 
them  mostly  two  or  three  at  a  time,  or  by  whole 

hives.  J.  C.  LiLLIBRIDGE. 

Port  Allegany,  Pa.,  Sept.  5. 


HOW  MUCH  CLEAR  WAX  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  A  POUND  OF  COMB? 

Please  tell  me  about  how  many  pounds  of  old 
combs  that  are  clean  make  a  pound  of  wax. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7.        C.  E.  Gifford. 

[Much  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  comb  or 
combs  to  be  rendered.  You  would  get  more 
wax  from  combs  built  from  foundation  than 
from  those  natural  built.  From  the  average 
combs  you  would  probably  get  from  &)  to  80 
per  cent  pure  wax.] 


TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  CELL. 

I  found  a  queen-cell  with  two  queens  in  it  a 
short  time  ago:  they  were  perfectly  formed, 
but  had  got  so  crowded  in  the  cell  that  they 
could  not  eat  their  way  out,  and  died. 

The  honey  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  not  large. 
Ours  is  only  fair,  and  we  have  allowed  no 
swarms.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich. 


A  visit    to    THE    LEININGER    BROS.,  AT  FORT 
.JENNINGS,  OHIO. 

They  have  the  best-looking  five-banded  bees 
I  ever  saw.  I  got  six  queens,  and  we  did  not 
use  smoke  nor  did  we  get  a  sting.  They  are 
the  best-natured  bees  I  ever  handled,  and  I 
have  kept  bees  16  years.  E.  S.  Harvey. 

Cavett,  Ohio. 


SUGAR  vs.  honey  FOR  AVINTER  FEED. 

W^hich  is  the  safer  to  feed  for  winter  stores— 
^ood  honey,  or  syrup  from  granulated  sugar? 
s  there  any  choice?         Mrs.  J.  R.  Fisher. 

Rushville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  18. 

[Feed  sugar  syrup,  every  time.] 
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SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOE  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LIKE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


Although  the  weather  is  almost  like  summer, 
it  behooves  us  to  think  of  the  frost  that  is  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
feared  we  should  not  get  any  tomatoes  for  can- 
ning; but  at  this  date,  Sept.  23,  our  tomatoes 
are  ripening  as  rapidly  as  I  ever  knew  them  to, 
and  our  canners  are  at  work  full  blast.  Cucum- 
ber pickles  are  growing  so  rapidly  that,  before 
I  knew  it.  the  boys  had  sevei-al  bushels  too 
large  for  pickles,  and  they  were  cutting  them 
open  and  feeding  them  to  the  chickens.  They 
told  me  they  had  offered  them  for  25  cts.  a 
hundred,  but  they  could  not  sell  them  all.  and 
there  was  not  any  use  in  picking  them.  These 
are  from  seeds  that  were  planted  about  the 
middle  of  July.  At  one  time  we  thought  we 
should  not  get  a  pickle;  but  here  we  are  with 
our  market  overstocked.  Some  way  I  rather 
enjoy  taking  risks  in  planting  late;  for  when 
we  have  beautiful  mild  weather  without  frosts 
it  is  such  fun  to  get  a  crop  when  the  croakers 
said  I  was  wasting  my  time.  Talking  about 
pickles  and  cucumber's  reminds  me  that  a  friend* 
who  visited  us  a  short  time  ago  made  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  sold  sixty  clolldrs'  worth  of 
cucumbers  from  three  hut-hccls  each  30  feet  long. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  SASHES  WHEX 
OUR  HOT-BEDS  ARE  UXCOVERED  ? 

And  this  bi'ings  to  mind  a  problem  that  has 
been  before  me  for  some  time.  I  presume  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  us  who  make  gardens  will 
have  to  depend  upon  hot-beds  and  cold-frames 
rather  than  greenhouses;  and  even  where  we 
have  greenhouses,  the  movable  sash  often  plays 
a  very  promyient  part  in  our  work.  We  have 
now  six  large  beds,  from  100  to  150  feet  long, 
arranged  to  hold  sash.  Thei'e  are  plank  walks 
each  sid(>  of  the  beds,  so  that  even  in  muddy 
weather  two  men— one  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
—can  strip  off  the  sash  very  rapidly.  Now 
comes  the  question,  "Where  shall  we  put 
them?"  Last  spring  we  piled  them  up  in  a 
heap,  one  on  top  of  the  other;  but  during  a  big 
wind,  some  way  the  top  sash  on  the  piles  per- 
haps three  feet  high  were  blown  off  and  carried 
some  distance,  of  course  being  ruined.  Where 
the  piles  were  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  or, 
say.  as  high  as  the  boards  to  the  hot- bed.  the 
wind  did  not  disturb  them.  Well,  where  shall 
we  have  these  piles  of  sash?  Jf  the  hot-beds 
are  not  very  long,  we  can  easily  pile  them  up 
at  each  end.  The  friend  mentioned  above  had 
his  three  beds  each  30  feet  long.  As  the  ortho- 
dox dimensions  of  movable  sash  seem  to  be  0 
feet  long  by  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  it  would  take 
about  nine  sash  to  cover  a  30-foot  bed.  To 
make  the  number  even,  suppose  we  say  10  sash 
for  a  bed  33  feet  long.  This  would  let  the  sash 
lap  over  the  ends  of  the  beds  so  as  to  make  all 
tight.  In  stripping  off  the  sash,  five  of  them 
would  be  carried  to  one  end  and  the  other  five 
to  the  other  end;  and  the  men  who  move  the 
sash  would  have  to  carry  the  center  ones  only 
16  feet  each  way.  A  couple  of  good  stout  fel- 
lows would  pile  the  sash  right  up.  and  finally 
take  the  whole  five  in  a  heap,  and  set  them 
down  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  Perhaps  cutting 
our  beds  up  into  lengths  of  33  feet  each  is  wast- 
ing considerable  ground,  especially  where  land 
is  high  and  (expensive,  as  it  frequently  is  where 
hot- beds  are  worked.  In  that  case  a  bed  can 
be  made  to  hold  12  sash.  14,  or  even  20,  provid- 
ing it  is  b(>tter  to  carry  the  sash  a  litth^  further 
than  to  have  so  much  waste  room  in  order  to 
make  a  place  to  pile  them  up. 

One  reason  why  I  have  gone  over  this  is  be- 
cause I  should  like  to  have  our  readers  who  are 
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using  hot-beds  and  cold-frames  say  wnat  length 
they  would  choose  for  each  bed.  and  also  to 
tell  us  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  placing 
the  sash  when  off  from  the  beds.  It  is  very 
handy  to  have  a  few  light  shutters  made  just 
the  si"z(>  of  the  sash.  These  can  be  placed  over 
the  sash  in  very  severe  weather,  to  protect  cu- 
cumber's and  tender  things;  and  when  the  sash 
are  off  and  piled  up.  a  shutter  on  the  top  of  each 
pile  of  sashes  protects  them  from  hail,  stones 
thrown  by  children,  base  balls,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  big  dogs.  Another  thing:  Every  lit- 
tle while  our  small  boys,  when  they  want  to- 
get  across  the  beds,  will  walk  on  the  soft  earth. 
The  temptation  to  do  this  is  much  greater 
when  the  beds  are  long.  Now,  the  openings 
cut  through  the  beds  in  order  to  get  a  place  to 
pile  the  sash  should  also  give  room  enough  for 
one  to  get  through,  say  leaving  a  path  a  foot 
wide  between  the  sash  and  the  next  bed.  If  we 
make  our  beds  33  feet  long  we  shall  have  ten 
sash  in  a  pile.  If  they  are  made  of  two  inch 
lumber  they  will  be  less  than  two  feet  high, 
even  with  a  shutter  on  top.  To  protect  them 
from  dampness  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  bot- 
tom one  raised  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground.  When  arranged  in  this  way  the  part 
of  the  garden  devoted  to  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames  may  look  tidy,  neat,  and  attractive, 
whether  the  sash  are  either  off  or  on  the  beds: 
and  I  confess  than  hot-beds  and  cold-frames 
often  present  any  thing  but  a  tidy  and  pleasant 
appearance  to  passersbv. 

n     in  r  n 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  HOT-BEDS,  WITH  PLACES 
TO  PILE  UP  THE  SASH. 

Let  the  diagram  above  represent  four  hot- 
beds 33  feet  long.  At  each  end  of  the  beds  the 
locality  of  the  piles  of  sash  is  shown.  If  it 
takes  ten  sash  to  cover  each  bed.  there  will  be 
a  pile  of  five  sash  at  the  outside  ends,  while  the 
two  middle  piles  will  have  ten  sash  each,  five 
from  the  bed  on  the  right  hand,  and  five  from 
the  bed  on  the  left  hand.  The  walks  should 
be  either  plank,  cinders,  gravel,  or  some  mate- 
rial easy  to  walk  on  while  carrying  heavy  bur- 
dens. This  is  important,  because  the  sash  fi'e- 
quently  need  to  be  moved  during  a  rainy  time, 
and  sometimes  when  the  paths  are  full  of  slush 
and  snow,  especially  to  get  the  best  results- 
from  hardy  vegetables.  The  width  of  the  walk 
can  be  arranged  according  to  the  expense  of 
the  ground.  We  find  16  inches  a  very  comfort- 
able width  to  work.  On  the  diagram  we  figured 
only  12  inches  at  the  sides  of  the  piles  of  sash 
in  the  center.  In  regard  to  damage  from  wind. 
I  have  never  had  a  sash  blo^^■n  off  when  the 
whole  bed  was  covered  entire.  If,  however, 
the  sash  were  tilted  or  spread  so  the  wind  gets, 
under,  they  are  apt  to  be  moved.  In  very  se- 
vere weather  the  paths  may  be  filled  with 
coarse  straw  and  manure  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection against  frost.  I  hardly  need  add.  that 
we  must  have  perfect  drainage  for  our  beds  as 
well  as  for  oui'  paths.  The  manure  for  hot-beds 
costs  too  much  money  to  permit  its  good  quali- 
ties to  be  washed  out  by  rain  or  standing  water. 
Aftei'  the  plants  have  had  rain  enough  we  often 
put  on  xho  sash  to  keep  otf  the  surplus.  Where 
every  thing  is  ari'anged  so  as  to  work  handy. 
I  think  this  arrangement  will  be  cheaper  than 
any  form  of  machinery.  In  fact,  I  wish  our 
greenhouse  could  be  covered  and  uncovered  as 
cheaply  and  quickly  as  our  hot-beds  with  the 
arrangement   above.    There   is  a  drawback 
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about  hot-beds.  I  know — we  can  not,  as  with  a 
greenhouse,  got  inside  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture; neither  can  we  work  inside  during  stormy 
weather.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  benefit  of 
having  the  sash  stripped  clear  oti'  when  the 
weather  will  pei mit  seems  to  me  to  overbalance 
the  other.  Perhaps,  however,  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  profitable  to  have  both  the  green- 
houses and  a  proper  number  of  hot-beds  and 
•cold -frames  to  go  with  them. 

THOSE  GREAT  BIG  ONIONS. 

Our  fi'iends  wlio  have  secured  a  crop  by  the 
"new  onion  culture"  will  need  to  be  a  little 
careful  about  getting  them  cured  properly  or 
they  may  be  troubled  with  rot.  Some  of  our 
Prize-takers  have  uttei'ly  refused  to  be  cured 
dry  and  hard,  even  during  this  beautiful  drouth 
we  are  having,  unless  we  first  peeled  off  the 
damp  outside  covering.  The  rot  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  outside:  but  if  you  peel  off  all  that 
is  wet  and  then  lay  them  in  the  sun,  being  care- 
ful they  do  not  get  rained  on,  they  will  make 
hard  dry  onions.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
we  find  such  a  one;  but  during  a  spell  of  damp 
weather  I  can  readily  imagine  there  will  be 
great  trouble  in  curing  the  crop.  Once  get 
them  dry  and  hard,  and  then  keep  them  in  a 
cool  dry  place,  and  we  think  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  them  for  at  least  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  Onions  of  all  kinds  seem 
to  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  drying.  We 
spread  our  onion -sets  out  in  the  sun  on  shallow 
trays,  afid  caiTy  them  in  when  the  barometer 
gives  the  least  indication  of  rain.  After  they 
are  once  dried  and  hard,  you  will  not  have 
much  trouble.  We  need  to  be  very  careftil 
about  storing  onions  or  onion-sets  in  any  bulk 
so  they  may  get  damp  or  heat.  We  have  been 
very  successful  by  using  some  frames  made  of 
lath.  These  are  put  into  a  cool  dry  room,  about 
six  inches  from  the  floor.  Now  put  on,  say,  six 
inches  of  onions;  then  another  frame  of  laths: 
more  onions,  and  so  on.  This  arrangement 
allows  the  air  to  get  through  them  in  every 
direction  constantly,  and  they  seldom  get  damp 
enough  to  start  to  grow.  Our  Ohio  experiment 
station  gives  the  preference  to  White  Victoiia 
and  Spanish  King,  or  Prize-taker,  for  starting 
in  greenhouses  or  cold-frames.  The  White  Vic- 
toria seems  to  be  about  the  handsomest  onion 
in  the  world;  bu*:  I  suspect  it  is  not  a  first-rate 
keeper,  unless  cured  as  directed  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated.  Better  sell  yottr  onions  off  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  cured  in  good  order,  unless 
you  have  had  some  experience  in  keeping  them. 
An  unused  greenhouse  is  just  the  nicest  place 
in  the  world  to  cure  onions,  pi-oviding  you  have 
plenty  of  doors  and  ventilators  so  you  can  let 
the  air  circulate  freely.  You  can  arrange  your 
trays  of  onions  so  they  will  have  all  the  benefit 
of  the  sun.  and  still  be  secure  from  rain.  The 
sash  from  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame  can  be  used 
to  cover  them  with  in  the  same  way:  but  if  you 
Avant  them  to  dry  they  must  have  lots  of  air.  as 
well  as  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  MELON-VINES.  ETC. 

I  have  good  reason  to  think  that,  while  this 
failed  in  our  hands  last  season,  it  was  because 
w^e  did  not  put  on  enough  of  it.  Our  Ohio  ex- 
periment station  says,  "  Put  a  shovelful  on  a 
single  hill  of  melons  or  cucumbers."  If  you 
cover  the  young  plants  all  up  it  will  not  hurt 
them.  The  bugs  will  not  be  likely  to  dig  down 
through  the  tobacco  as  they  do  through  the 
mellow  soil.  If  a  rain  comes  and  washes  it 
away,  or  takes  the  strength  from  it,  put  on 
another  shovelful.  They  call  the  tobacco 
worth  S25  a  ton  as  a  fertilizer,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  qualities  for  repelling  insect-enemies.  From 
what  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  are  right  about  it. 


Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sus- 
tain thee.  He  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be 
moved.— Ps.  55:22. 

I  have  for  years  supposed  that  I  tinderstood 
the  admonitions  of  the  beautiful  little  text  at 
the  head  of  this;  and  I  supposed  my  faith  was 
strong  enough  to  bring  all  my  burdens  to  Christ 
Jesus  and  cast  them  at  his  feet,  and — leave 
them  there.  But  my  recent  experience  has 
taught  me  something  in  this  line.  When  the 
doctor  absolutely  forbade  all  thoughts  of 
business.  I  promised  obedience:  and  when  he 
gave  directions  to  the  people  of  the  factory 
that  I  was  not  to  be  troubled  nor  even  consult- 
ed. I  assented.  Of  course,  he  did  not  forbid 
their  answering  any  questions  that  I  might  ask, 
nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  deceive  me.  I 
was  simply  to  be  ignored  unless  I  inquired  after 
certain  things;  but  with  this  he  insisted  over 
and  over  again  that  I  was  to  give  up  business 
entirely,  not  to  worry  nor  question,  and  to  stop 
thinking,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
restless  creature  as  myself  to  do  so.  I  promised 
obedience:  but  very  soon  I  began  to  repeat  over 
and  over  again  my  brief  old  familiar  prayer. 

Lord,  help!"  My  fever  was  a  nervous  fever, 
brought  on  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  weeks  of 
too  much  care  and  responsibility:  therefore 
absolute  quietness  and  rest  were  the  things  to 
be  most  desired.  The  doctor  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  In  fact.  I  have  been  more  or  less  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  for  thirty  years: 
so  we  good-naturedly  joked  together,  and  he 
talked  to  me  sometimes  quite  plainly.  You 
have  had  experience,  no  doubt,  with  people 
who  could  not  be  tatight  any  thing,  because 
they  "kneir  it  all"'  already.  Well,  as  I  look 
back  at  the  experience  of  the  past  few  weeks 
I  feel  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that,  in 
many  respects.  I  was  one  of  those  very  chaps 
who'"  knew  it  all."  While  I  thought  I  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  docility  and  obedience  to  the 
doctor's  directions,  the  real  truth  was.  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  self-conceit  that  had  to  be  got 
out  of  the  way  befoi-e  the  doctor  could  give  me 
any  real  help  o]-  aid.  One  reason  why  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  is,  that  I  fear  there  are  many 
others  Who  sadly  err  in  this  way.  In  fact,  here 
on  these  pages  we  have  been  discussing  doctors 
and  medicines  pretty  freely.  I  for  one  hereby 
humbly  heg  pardon  of  the  many  physicians 
who  are  friends  and  readers  and  contributors 
of  Gleanings.  One  of  my  first  experiences 
was  with  this  same  fever  thermometer  that  so 
delighted  me  when  I  first  saw  it.  Of  course,  it 
is  desirable  to  break  a  fever  when  it  can  be 
done:  and  accordingly  I  was  given  anti-fever 
remedies.  The  doctor's  instructions  were,  that 
the  powdei'S  should  be  given  only  when  the 
fever  thermometer  ran  up  to  or  above  a  certain 
temperature.  When  I  volunteered  to  manage 
it  myself,  he  rather  objected  to  it.  He  said  the 
nurse  had  better  have  it  in  charge.  But  I  was 
so  sure  I  could  manage  it  to  "  a  dot"  that  he 
reluctantly  gave  way.  Well,  the  first  thing  I 
did  ^\  as  to  make  a  blunder  in  reading  the  scale 
on  the  instrtiment,  and  to  take  three  powders 
when  they  should  not  have  been  taken  at  all. 
As  a  consequence,  it  threw  me  into  a  drenching 
sweat,  and  weakened  me  sorae^^  hat.  When  the 
doctor  came  he  looked  a  little  bit  cross,  and 
said  that  the  nurse  should  give  the  medicine, 
and  not  the  patient.    I  suggested: 

''I  suppose,  doctor,  because  they  are  less  liable 
to  make  blunders?" 

•'  Y'es,  and  there  are  some  other  reasons." 

"What  other  reasons,  doctor?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  a  person  who  is  sick  is 
naturally  inclined  to  be  nervous,  and  to  worry; 
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and  if  symptoms  are  bad.  and  his  fever  runs 
away  up,  both  experience  and  good  sense  in- 
dicate that  he  should  not  be  told  of  it." 

"  On  the  same  principle,  doctor,  if  there  were 
a  probability  that  the  patient  would  never  get 
well,  it  would  not  be  best,  as  a  rule,  to  tell  him 
so?" 

He  assented.  As  I  recollect  about  it,  I  rather 
think  he  was  quite  anxious  that  I  snould  stop 
talking.  I  remember  that,  at  about  that  time, 
he  forbade  my  seeing  visitors,  except  my  own 
relatives.  Well,  I  had  not  been  real  sick  at 
that  time,  so  I  replied  something  like  this: 

"  Well,  doctor,  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  to 
tell  me  the  whole  truth  when  the  time  comes, 
if  such  a  time  should  come,  that  it  looks  doubt- 
ful whether  I  ever  get  well.  I  am  ready  to  go, 
and  have  been  for  years,  when  God  sees  fit  to 
call  me  from  my  labors  here  on  earth." 

He  did  not  make  any  reply,  or.  if  he  did,  a 
very  brief  one,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  safe  to  trust  me  to  know  my 
exact  condition  at  any  time.  As  nearly  as  1 
can  remember,  his  answer  was  something  like 
this: 

"•Mj-.  Root,  I  believe  every  word  you  say— at 
least,  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  honest  and 
sincere  in  what  you  say:  nevertheless.  T  do  not 
believe  it  best  to  tell  you  every  day  when  your 
symptoms  are  unfavorable,  especially  since  the 
main  thing  before  us  just  now  is  perfect  quiet 
and  rest.  If  you  can  think  of  any  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture that  will  help  you  to  be  at  peace,  to  be 
guided  by  your  friends  and  physician,  they  are 
the  texts  you  need." 

I  suggested,  '"Take  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row." 

"  Yes."  said  he,  "  that  is  just  it  exactly.  And. 
that  one  about  the  lilies  of  the  field,  that  toil 
not.  neither  do  they  spin.  That  is  what  you 
want  to  do  just  now." 

Somebody  told  me  afterward  that  he  said 
that,  if  he  could  get  me  to  stop  thinking  and 
talking,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  getting 
the  medicines  to  do  their  work. 

Now.  friends,  my  conscience  troubled  me  a 
little  afterward  because  I  had  been  so  positive 
that  death  had  no  terrors  for  me;  and  I  remem- 
bered the  little  text,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  I  thought 
also  of  Peter  when  he  said.  "Lord,  I  am  ready 
to  go  with  thee,  both  into  prison,  and  to  death." 
Not  many  hours  afterward  my  faith  was  se- 
verely tried.  When  one  thinks  of  it.  the  whole 
matter  was  so  ludicrous  that  it  sounds  like  a 
joke  to  laugh  at:  but  I  tell  you  it  was  to  me 
one  of  the  most  serious  conflicts,  or  hand-to- 
hand  fights,  with  the  powers  of  darkness  T  ever 
encountered. 

About  this  time  the  doctor  was  somewhat 
puzzled  over  a  kind  of  nervous  chills  that  came 
daily  or  oftener  before  the  fever.  I  had  been 
taking  rather  heavy  doses  of  quinine  at  fre- 
quent intervals;  but  it  seemed  to  have  but  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  chills  or  fever.  He  tried,  ban- 
teringly,  to  convince  me  that  the  chills  were  a 
good  deal  the  effect  of  imagination,  or  of  the 
nervous  state  of  my  system.  Imagination  or 
not,  when  they  began  to  come  on  they  made  it 
lively  for  the  women-folks  in  getting  hot  bricks 
and  bottles  of  hot  water,  besides  all  the  bed- 
clothing  that  could  be  scraped  up.  When  I 
told  the  doctor  that  these  were  always  heralded 
by  a  peculiar  ringing  in  the  ears,  on  a  high  key, 
he  said  that,  inasmuch  as  large  quantities  of 
quinine  always  produce  ringing  in  the  ears,  he 
wished  to  try  the  effect  of  suddenly  cutting  oft' 
the  quinine  for  a  time.  So  he  dii-ected  me  to 
stop  taking  it  after  a  certain  hour,  and  left  a 
couple  of  powders  to  be  taken— one  at  noon, 
and  the  other  at  supper  time.  I  remember  of 
hearing  him  say  something  about  some  un- 


pleasant "fancies"  that  would  result  from 
cutting  oft"  the  quinine  so  suddenly:  but  he 
said  the  powders  would  quiet  my  "nerves.  I 
wondered  what  he  meant  by  the  word  "fan- 
cies," but  dropped  the  matter  and  thought  but 
little  more  about  it.  Right  here  is  something  I 
wish  to  emphasize;  therefore  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  digress  a  little.  I  remember  once  hear- 
ing a  father  remark  that  he  had  just  taken  hi& 
son  through  a  long  siege  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
saved  his  life.  In  speaking"  of  the  medicine 
the  doctor  left,  this  man  said  he  gave  a  p(irt  of 
it  to  the  patient,  and  the  other  part  he  threw 
out  of  the  window,  regulating  the  matter  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  was  quite  a  smart  thing  to  refuse 
to  take  all  the  stuff  that  doctors  usually  pre- 
scribe. I  am  ashamed  of  this  last  remark  of 
mine;  but  nevertheless,  for  a  good  many  years 
I  have  held  such  notions  more  or  less.  After 
the  doctor  was  gone,  my  wife  prepared  a  pow- 
der. I  remember  of  thinking  that  it  was  a 
pretty-good  sized  one,  and  that  it  looked  dis- 
agreeable, and  smelled  disagreeable  to  my 
feverish  senses,  as  she  brought  the  cup  to  me. 
It  was  dissolved  in  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
cup of  water.  Now.  ray  wife  has  frequently 
complimented  me  by  saying  that  I  could  take 
any  kind  of  medicine  that  was  ever  prescribed 
for  anybody,  without  making  even  a  wry  face.^ 
But  tliis  dose  was  too  much  for  me.  After  re- 
peated trials  I  drank  about  a  half  of  it.  and 
then  directed  my  wife  to  throw  it  away,  telling 
her  I  could  not  possibly  take  any  more,  and  I 
was  sure  I  had  had  plenty.  At  night  I  felt  less 
like  taking  the  "villainous  stuff'"  than  I  did  at 
noon:  and  when  I  told  my  wife  I  was  not  going 
to  try  to  take  it  she  did  not  say  very  much,  per- 
haps relying  on  niy  superior  (?;  wisdom  under 
such  circumstances.'  I  remember  that  I  felt  very 
sick  and  bad  that  evening;  but  I  concluded  that, 
when  I  got  to  sleep,  '"tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer "  would  take  care  of  it  all.  To  my  con- 
sternation, however,  I  found  sleep  did  not  come 
as  usual.  I  can  never  tell  the  experiences  of 
that  night;  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  glimpse. 

As  soon  as  I  closed  my  eyes  I  was  in  a  terrible 
muss  with  somebody  straightway.  At  first  I 
discovered  a  lot  of  good  wax  thrown  out  in  the 
grass  and  weeds  back  of  the  factory.  I  gather- 
ed it  up  and  demanded  to  be  shown  the  hand 
who  had  thrown  away  good  wax  like  that.  In 
my  dream — for  it  was  a  sort  of  dream — Ernest 
tried  to  quiet  me  by  assuring  me  that  it  was 
not  good  wax  at  all— it  was  only  dirt.  But  I 
insisted  that  there  was  a  dollar's  worth  of  as 
good  wax  as  was  ever  seen.  When  I  got  suf- 
ficiently worked  up  to  awaken.  I  would  glance 
at  my  patient  wife  and  around  the  room,  to  as- 
sure myself  that  it  was  only  a  dream.  Then  I 
turned  over  and  tried  it  again;  but  it  was  a 
constant  repetition,  only  things  were  growing^ 
worse  and  worse.  The  doctor  had  bade  me  be 
quiet,  and  not  woiTy,  and  here  I  was  wearing 
myself  out  over  purely  imaginary  evils.  Before 
midnight,  worse  troubles  came  trooping  along, 
I  was  rolling  and  groaning  and  tossing  in  my 
bed,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  soon  be 
entirely  delirious.  While  strange  sights  were 
passing  before  me,  I  remember  that  my  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  beautiful  blue 
snake.  The  intense  shining  "brightness  of  this 
blue  riveted  my  attention.  Pretty  soon  there 
were  tu'o  blue  snakes;  then  there  were  dozens, 
then  hundreds  and  thousands.  They  stretched 
away  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  all  crawling  toward  me.  Then  came 
snakes  of  other  colors,  and  I  began  to  think  of 
delirium  tremens.  Why  should  I.  A.  I.  Boot, 
be  afflicted  with  tliis  teiTible  malady?  Soon 
evil  spirits  began  to  torment  me.  I  call  them 
spirits,  because  they  assumed  the  garb  of  my 
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intimate  friends  until  they  roused  me  to  a  fren- 
zy, and  then  they  laughed  and  jeered  to  think 
how  well  they  "had  succeeded.  One  of  them 
would  tell  me  that  it  was  mail  time,  and  asked 
me  to  read  a  heap  of  letters:  and  with  com- 
mendable patience,  sick  and  weary  as  I  was. 
I  commenced  the  task.  Then  I  remembered 
that  the  doctor  had  said  that  I  was  not  to  read 
any  letters  or  any  thing  else,  and  turned  to 
reprove  the  one  who  brought  them,  when  roars 
of  tiendish  laughter  met  my  ears.  They  vexed 
me  in  all  sorts  of  ways  until  I  grew  despei'ate 
and  began  to  chase  them  away.  At  this  they 
laughed  and  yelled,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
more  than  ever.  I  was  getting  highly  delirious. 
My  wife  insisted  on  sending  for  the  doctor:  but 
I  assured  her  that  doctors  could  do  me  no  good. 
They  might  give  me  morphine,  but  I  would 
rather  have  my  senses  than  to  be  lulled  by  any 
such  drug.  During  the  night  the  chills  also 
came  at  frequent  intervals.  They  seemed  es- 
'  pecially  to  affect  my  right  side,  and  excruciat- 
ing neuralgic  pains  were  shooting  all  through 
it.  It  has  been  for  many  years  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive. Finally  something  put  it  into  my  head 
that  this  side  had  received  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  that  I  was  not  only  crippled  in  body  but  in 
mind,  and  should  be  so  for  all  time  to  come.  At 
this  stage  of  proceedings,  somebody  who  seemod 
to  have  authority  reproved  my  imaginary  tor- 
mentors, saying  that  it  was  a  shame  to  have 
sport  over  anybody  who  was  atflicted  and  suf- 
fering as  I  was. 

Some  time  before.  I  had  noticed  among  the 
snakes  a  very  handsome  light  piece  of  hempen 
rope.  In  our  work  on  the  grounds  we  often 
have  use  for  a  bit  of  chain  or  a  piece  of  rope: 
and  as  I  like  good  tools  I  have  also  a  liking  for 
pieces  of  strong  rope  or  cord,  especially  such  as 
is  at  the  same  time  soft  and  pliable,  and  can  be 
easily  knotted.  This  piece  of  rope  was  of  such 
fine  quality,  and  looked  so  very  handy,  that  it 
attracted  my  attention.  I  wondered  what  it 
could  be  doing  among  the  snakes,  but  finally 
thought  no  more  about  it.  This  personage  who 
seemed  to  have  power  to  banish  even  the  spir- 
its of  darkness  then  commenced  talking  with 
me  something  in  this  wise: 

••"Mr.  Root,  you  said,  not  long  ago.  that  you 
were  ready  to  die  when  your  time  came.  Well. 
I  suppose  many  a  man.  when  he  has  become 
worried  and  worn  out  with  the  cares  and  trials 
of  life,  has  felt  just  as  you  do:  but  you.  per- 
haps, did  not  reflect  that,  instead  of  dying  at 
once,  or  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  you  might  be 
called  upon  to  live  months  or  years — yes.  to  live, 
even  though  life  has  become  a  burden  to  your- 
self and  all  your  friends.  You  have  already 
received  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  may  be  you 
think  death  is  at  hand.  But.  my  dear  sir.  have 
you  considered  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
live  for  months  and  even  years,  crippled  in 
mind  and  body  the  way  you  are  now?  No  doc- 
tor can  help  you.  for  how  can  he  furnish  a  med- 
icine for  only  one  side  ?  In  your  prayers  a 
while  ago— oh.  yes!  I  heard  them  all— you  ask- 
ed if  there  were'  any  help  or  any  way  out  of  all 
this  trouble.  But  you  will  get  angry  if  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  there  is  a  very  quick  and 
speedy  way  out  of  it  all.  and  only  just  one  way."" 

I  did  not  quite  know  what  he  meant  just 
then,  so  I  kept  on  listening  to  him.  and  he  re- 
sumed: 

••  You  believe  that  God  answers  prayer:  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  God  never  has  and  never 
will  answer  prayer  under  circumstances  like 
these.  AVhy,  you  yourself  have  known  of  the 
most  devoted  Christians  who  suflPered  for  years 
just  as  you  are  suffering.  Did  God  hear  their 
prayers" for  relief  •?   Not  at  all." 

I  do  not  think  that,  while  he  talked  with  me, 
lie  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  rope  at  all: 


but  just  then  it  came  to  my  mind:  and  on 
glancing  that  way  I  discovered  a  neat  slip-knot 
at  one  end.  that  I  had  not  noticed  before.  For 
one  brief  moment  my  mind  did  consider  that 
that  bit  of  rope  would  cut  short  all  hoclily  tor- 
ment at  least:  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  not 
take  more  than  a  second  to  tie  just  the  one 
knot  that  was  needed.  Even  in  my  delirium 
the  fearful  poison  was  beginning  to  get  just  a 
little  hold  on  me.  I  roused  up.  however,  almost 
instantly,  and  said,  with  all  the  energy  I  could. 
'"Get  thee  behind  me.  Satan.""  And  he  was 
gone.  His  imps,  however,  came  back  and  tried 
me  even  more  sorely.  One  of  them  suggested 
that  I  dare  not  pray  any  more,  since.^fn  my 
anger  toward  them.  I  had  used  fearful  oaths; 
and  for  a  time  they  almost  made  me  believe  it 
was  true:  but  I  kept  on  praying. 

Let  me  digi'ess-a  little.  For  perhaps  a  year,  or 
may  be  two  years,  after  my  conversion  I'used  to 
dream  of  getting  into  a  passion  and  of  going  back 
to  the  old  life,  rejecting  Christ  Jesus,  and  reject- 
ing every  thing.  At  such  times  I  would  frequent- 
ly awake  in  great  distress  of  mind:  but  when  1 
found  it  was  all  a  dream  and  only  a  dream,  how 
I  used  to  thank  God  it  was  onhj  a  dream  and  that 
those  times  were  past:  In  a  little  time  longer, 
however.  I  began  to  pray,  even  in  my  dreams, 
when  temptation  came:  and  pretty  soon  dreams 
of  blasphemy  toward  God  vanished  for  ever. 
The  adversary  seemed  to  say  to  himself.  ••  Well, 
there  isn't  very  much  use  in  hanging  around  a 
man  who  begins  to  pray,  even  while  he  is 
asleep."  And  let  me  say  to  you.  my  dear 
Christian  friend,  that,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
being  troubled  with  siinilar  dreams,  it  indi- 
cates, or  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me.  that  your 
heart  is  not  yet  quite  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Dreams  are  but  a  shadow  or  reflection,  as  it 
were,  of  our  daily  lives.  Of  course,  our  physi- 
cal health  has  something  to  clu  with  this,  "and 
this  part  of  it  I  am  coming  to  presently.  In  my 
delirum  I  kept  praying.  My  mind  ran  over  th"e 
passages  in  the  Psalms  where  David  urges  God 
10  ma}:e  haste  to  deliver  him:  and  I  remembered 
how  plaintively  David  many  times  plead  with 
God  to  hide  not  his  face  from  him.  and  not  to 
turn  away  on  account  of  his  many  iniquities. 
So  far  in  my  experience  as  a  Christian,  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  bodily  pain,  when  it  gets 
to  be  more  than  I  could  bear,  has  always  been 
answered:  that  is.  either  the  pain  has  been 
lessened  or  grace  has  been  given  me  to  bear  it: 
and  I  remember,  during  that  night  of  suffering, 
of  praying  earnestly  something  Tike  this: 

•■  0  God,  to  thee  I  come.  Thou  who  hast  de- 
livered me  in  times  past  from  all  trials  and 
troubles,  be  thou  my  stay.  Save  me  from  the 
snares  of  the  evil  one.  In  thee  I  trust,  and  to 
thee  I  come."" 

Aftei-  this,  grace  seemed  to  be  given  me:  and 
notwithstanding  the  evil  spirits  that  still  seem- 
ed to  hover  around,  trying  to  tempt  me.  anoth- 
er presence  seemed  near:  and  when  I  ^\'as  wor- 
ried and  anxious  for  fear  that  rebellious 
thoughts  had  come  into  my  mind,  when  I  was 
sorely  tempted,  a  voice  full  of  comfort  and  as- 
surance seemed  to  say  to  me.  •■  No.  child:  no 
blasphemy  toward  God  has  ever  passed  votir 
lips  since  the  time  you  chose  Christ  Jesti's  for 
your  Savior.""  This  seemed  to  satisfy  me.  and  I 
mentally  repeated.  "Thank  God.  tlumk  God 
for  that.""  About  this  time,  in  response  to  the  ar- 
gent solicitations  of  my  wife.  I  consented  to  have 
the  doctor  sent  for.  I  think  it  was  just  getting 
daylight  when  he  arrived.  Under  the~  clear 
light  of  day  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  the 
fuss  I  had  been  making:  but  still  I  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  I 
had  received  a  paralytic  stroke  during  the 
night.  He  asked  me  where  I  was  paratyzed, 
and  I  told  him  it  was  my  right  side. 
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"  But,"  said  he,  "  you  can  raise  your  right 
arm  and  your  right  foot,  can  you  not?" 

"  Oh,  yesl"  said  I:  '"but  still  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  of  my  whole  right  side.  My 
right  eye  seems  twisted,  and  1  can  not  see 
straight  with  it,  and  it  is  affecting  my  brain,  I 
am  sure.'" 

At  this  he  began  to  laugh. 
My  good  friend,  let  us  start  out  in  another 
direction.    How  about  the  soothing-powders 
which  I  left  for  you  yesterday '?   Of  course,  you 
have  taken  them  according  to  directions  ?" 

I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess  the  truth. 
He  replied  sometliing  \ike  this: 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Root;  If  you  have  not  been 
pretty  well  punished  already,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  give  you  a  pretty  sound  lecture; 
and  I  believe  I  will  give  you  a  short  one,  fol- 
lowed by  a  practical  demonstration,  even  as  it 
is.  You  are  a  pretty  smart  man,  and  know  a 
great  deal;  but,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  several 
things  you  c?o  not  know;  and  there  are  several 
things,  too,  that  we  doctors  know  that  you 
have  not  yet  discovered.  This  '  menagerie*  you 
have  had  during  the  night  that  is  past,  all 
came  by  neglecting  those  little  powders  that 
you  decided  were  too  'nasty  '  to  take." 

I  begged  pardon,  and  promised  full  obedience 
in  future  if  he  would  forgive  me. 

"  But,  doctor,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
just  those  powders,  taken  according  to  direc- 
tion, would  have  spared  me  this  terrible  night 
of  anguish  and  suffering  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  what  I  do  mean.  And 
now  if  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  your 
doctor  knows  what  he  is  about,  give  us  a  proof 
of  your  sincere  penitence." 

He  had  laughed  me  out  of  some  of  my  trou- 
bles, and  I  was  considerably  interested  in  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  But  I  ventured  to  tell  him 
some  of  my  troubles  about  there  not  being  any 
such  thing  as  a  "one-sided  medicine;"  but  I 
was  careful  not  to  tell  him  who  gave  me  the 
idea.  He  laughed,  and  said  in  due  time  we 
would  take  up  that  part  of  it  also.  I  remember 
that,  at  this  time,  my  wife  and  Ernest  were 
standing  by.  full  of  anxiety.  They  had  been 
consulting  together,  so  it  seemed.  Then  the 
doctor  spoke: 

"  Now,  Mr.  Root,  you  want  to  be  real  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  freak  of  the  imagination  that  is 
the  matter  with  you.  Look  at  the  figures  on 
the  wall  paper.    Are  they  quiet  and  still?" 

I  looked,  and  the  whole  of  them  seemed  very 
much  disposed  to  dance  a  jig.  Something  like 
a  moss  rose  wa?  near  to  my  bed,  on  the  gilded 
wall  paper.  As  I  looked  at  it,  the  petals  began 
moving  as  if  they  were  about  to  unfold,  and 
glimpses  of  a  lurid  light  shot  out  from  under 
the  petals,  as  if  they  inclosed  glowing  coals. 
Some  figures,  so  near  by  that  I  could  put  my 
finger  on  them,  were  so  surely  wriggling  about 
that  I  did  touch  them.  When  I  touched  them  they 
stood  still,  until  my  finger  was  removed.  I  told 
the  doctor  what  I  saw. 

"  Vej-y  well,"  said  he.  "  Now  witness  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  medicine.  Sit  up  a  little.  Now 
take  this  glass,  which  contains  the  powdei-  you 
should  have  taken  last  night.  Don't  sip  a  little 
and  then  stop,  but  pour  it  all  right  down  with- 
out tasting." 

1  do  not  know  but  they  feared  I  was  going  to 
say  I  couldn't;  for  Ernest,  who  stood  by  with  a 
dipper  of  pur*^  water,  added  some  exhortations. 
But  I  began  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my- 
self. I  took  the  glass  as  directed,  and  poured 
dow  n  the  whole  of  the  bad-tasting  stuff  at  a 
single  swallow.   Then  I  grabbed  for  the  dipper. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it  now?" 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Why,  I  think  the  water  in  that  dipper  is  a 
little  the 'nicest  I  ever  tasted  in  my  lif*i." 


"  Now,"  said  the  doctor.  "  you  can  shut  your 
eyes  and  go  to  sleep.  You  can  watch  the  hob- 
goblins as  they  hunt  their  holes,  if  you  choose. 
But  they  won't  trouble  you  very  long.  T  will 
be  around  about  the  time  you  wake  up." 

Would  you  believe  it,  dear  reader  ?  I  dropped 
to  sleep  at  once,  and  did  not  wake  up  till  to- 
w^ard  noon.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  every 
thing  was  natural  and  straight.  The  figures 
on  the  wall  paper  behaved  themselves  as  all 
such  steady  and  staid  figures  ought  to  do  in  a 
Christian  family.  More  than  all.  I  could  not 
remember  that,  during  my  sleep  of  several 
hours,  I  had  had  a  single  dream  of  any  kind. 
When  the  doctor  came  in  I  Avas  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, wonder,  and  surprise  in  regard  to  the  new 
medicine. 

Why,  Mr.  Root,  it  is  not  any  thing  new  at 
all.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  is  in  common  use  for  quieting  disordered 
nerves.  This  remedy  is  what  you  need  more 
than  any  thing  else;  and  very  likely  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  those  chills  that  have  been  baffling 
us.  One  thing  is  certain,  however — if  you  ever 
get  out  of  this  nervous  state,  you  have  got  to 
stop  investigating  and  exploring  and  studying 
into  every  thing  that  comes  along.  Why,  I 
hardly  dare  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  medi- 
cine you  are  taking,  for  fear  you  will  ask  so 
many  questions  about  it,  and  won't  let  the  sub- 
ject drop  until  you  know  all  that  the  books 
have  to  say  in  regard  to  it.'' 

But,  look  here,  doctor.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  this  bromide  of  potassium  will  abso- 
lutely stop  all  unpleasant  dreams  and  nervous 
wakefulness  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
it  fail  under  such  circumstances.  But  there 
you  go  again  with  your  questions." 

"But.  doctor,  if  there  is  a  medicine  known 
that  will  stop  bad  dreams,  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  made  known  to  a  suffering  world.  And  you 
say,  too,  that  it  is  not  an  opiate,  a  narcotic,  nor 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  and  that  it  will  not  start 
one  in  a  bad  habit?" 

"  Yes.  sir,  I  mean  to  say  all  this.  If  you  take 
it  in  the  day  time,  when  you  are  well,  or  com- 
paratively well,  it  will  not  produce  sleep  at  all. 
It  puts  people  to  sleep  only  as  it  did  you.  when 
they  have  been  kept  awake  by  disordered 
nerves.  Another  thing:  If  you  are  put  to 
sleep  with  opium  you  can  not  be  awakened 
very  easily;  but  witih  the  bromide  one  can  be 
aroused  just  as  easily  as  from  any  natural  sleep. 
Now,  you  n  ally  must  stop  talking;  and  I  think 
that,  for  the  present,  everybody  had  better  stay 
away." 

Somebody  suggested  that  the  various  minis- 
ters of  our  town  be  allowed  to  see  me;  but  the 
doctor  said  that  he  preferred  I  should  wait  un- 
til I  got  better,  and  then  they  might  call;  and  I 
tell  you,  my  friends,  the  doctor  was  right. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  let  me  touch  upon 
one  point.  Wouldn't  this  harmless  medicine 
oftentimes  save  people  from  temporary  insani- 
ty ?  I  feel  sure  it  would.  Not  many  y(^ais  ago 
my  own  mother's  brother,  undei-  the  influence 
ofdelirum  produced  by  typhoid  fever,  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  his  nurse  found 
means  to  take  his  own  life.  One  dose  of  this 
bromide  of  potassium  would  very  likely  have 
saved  him.  I  was  so  much  interested  that  the 
doctor  mentioned,  a  few  days  later,  he  saw  a 
query  in  one  of  the  medical  journals  where  the 
question  was  asked,  '*  Is  there  a  remedy  for 
dreaming?"  The  editor  answered,  "  Why,  to 
be  sure  there  is — bromide  of  potassium." 

I  have  now  given  you  some  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  people  may  make  terrible  mischief 
by  omitting  to  take  the  medicine  just  because 
"  it  tastes  bad."  By  the  way,  the  doctor,  a  few 
days  after,  brought  me  two  other  preparations 
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of  bromide,  made  expressly  to  cover  up  or  con- 
ceal the  nauseating  taste  of  the  drug,  and  I  felt 
encouraged  to  think  tliat  I  was  not  the  only 
one  who  pronounced  it  nasty.  One  trouble  in 
making  it  easier  to  take  is*  that  a  sutiicient 
dose,  to  produce  a  desired  effect,  makes  nearly 
half  a  teacupful.  witli  water  enough  to  dissolve 
it.  Let  me  now  suggest  a  w  ay  in  ^\  liich  you 
can  ^^'ork  in  iKirmoiiy  with  your  physician. 
Night  after  night  1  slept  w  ith  such  unusual 
soundness  that  my  w  ife  said  it  almost  frighten- 
ed her  to  see  me  lie  so  still  and  hear  me 
"snore."  as  the  latter  \\  as  vej-y  unusual  for  me; 
and  as  it  was  still  quite  a  punishment  to  take 
the  medicine.  I  begged  to  try  half  a  dose. 

Air  right."  said  the  doctor:  "try  half  a 
dose:  and  then,  if  yoti  wake  up  and  can't  sleep, 
take  tlie  other  half." 

This  I  did:  and  when  I  found  that  half  at, 
dose  answered  every  purpose,  then  we  tried  a 
quarter  of  a  dose.  This  answered  generally: 
but  once  in  a  while  I  had  to  have  the  other 
quarter  before  morning.  Sure  enough,  the  chills 
began  to  let  go.  Quieting  the  nerves,  keeping 
away  visitors,  in  connection  with  the  other 
treatment,  was  beginning  to  tell  favorably. 
Soon  the  chills  came  only  twice  a  day — at 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  between 
4  and  5  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  a  good  doctor 
is  constantly  hard  at  work,  like  a  detective. 
He  began  searching  and  questioning  as  to  why 
these  chills  should  come  at  these  queer  hours 
of  the  day.    My  wife  was  tin  ally  called  in. 

Mrs.  Root,  at  what  hour  during  the  fore- 
noon has  your  husband  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  most  used  up  by  nervous  prostration  ?" 

'•  Why,  he  always  comes  over  to  get  his  fore- 
noon nap  at  about  Jl  o'clock." 

The  doctor's  eyes  twinkled. 

••  Now.  then,  when  in  the  afternoon  does  he 
get  most  used  up  in  the  same  way  ?" 

My  wife  responded.  "  Why,  he  has  been  for 
some  time  insisting  on  his  supper  at  half-past 
four,  so  he  would  not  be  so  used  up  in  reading 
the  mails  that  must  be  put  on  the  train  at  a 
quarter  after  five." 

'••  There  we  have  it."'  said  the  doctor.  And 
your  feverish  excitement  and  talk  about  the 
•  piles  of  letters  '  to  read  gives  us  another  clew. 
That  letter-reading  must  be  given  up.  If  no 
one  else  can  do  it  as  well  as  you  do,  somebody 
else  must  do  it  as  well  as  he  can.'' 

Before  long  I  had  the  good  news  to  tell  the 
doctor,  when  he  came  at  night,  that  I  had  got 
through  that  one  whole  day  and  nary  a  chill.'" 
For  a  while  they  came  every  other  day;  and 
then  they,  with  the  fever,  skipped  entirely. 

Now.  mv  friends,  haven't  I  given  you  reason 
enough  for  the  employment  of  a  family  physi- 
<iian  when  one  is  needed— a  physician  whom 
you  can  respect  and  trust  as  you  do  the  rest  of 
your  neighbors  f  and  why.  having  once  em- 
ployed him.  you  should  not  hamper  nor  hinder 
nor  thwart  his  faithful  work  for  your  best  good 
by  thinking  you  know  as  much  or  more  than 
he  does,  about  his  own  legitimate  business  '? 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  any 
special  school  or  line  of  practice  among  physi- 
cians. Our  medical  men,  like  our  bee-keepers, 
have  different  ways  of  working,  but  they  are 
often  quite  successful  in  their  different  ways. 
Faith  in  God  includes  faith  in  our  "  neighbors:" 
and,  if  you  choose,  a  physician  from  among 
your  neighbors— a  man  whom  you  can  respect 
and  trust,  and  feel  sure  he  will  serve  you  well 
and  faithfully. 

And  now,  friends,  a  word  in  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  our  text— especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  where  we  read,  "  He  shall  never  suffer  the 
righteous  to  be  moved."  When  sickness,  fever, 
and  delirium  come,  how  far  are  we  responsible? 
I  suppose  there  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  human 


responsibility.  A  point  comes  in  diseases  of  the 
mind  and  diseases  of  the  body,  where  the  in- 
dividual is  responsible  no  further.  Now.  then, 
how  far  or  to  what  extent  does  God  permit  the 
prince  of  darkness  to  tempt  and  try  his  chil- 
dren? Our  text  answers  it— "  Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee."  If 
you  do  this,  the  matter  is  in  God's  hands.  And 
during  my  recent  sickness,  once  or  twice  I  came 
to  a  point  where  I  felt  like  saying.  "It  is  God's 
affair  and  not  my  own.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  trust  the  outcome  all  to  him."  Then  came 
help.  Then  my  overstrained  nerves  began  to 
get  quiet  and  I  began  to  mend.  I  thought  I 
had  learned  the  lesson— "  Thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done."  But  I  found  there  was  still  more  to 
learn  in  that  line.  Some  of  you  may  think  I 
am  a  little  visionary  in  believing  that  the  ad- 
versary follows  one,  even  to  a  sick-bed.  Alex- 
ander McClaren  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Sunday-school  Times.  "There  are  whole  packs 
of  wolves  snuffing  at  every  fold."  This  he  said 
in  discussing  the  lesson  about  the  good  shep- 
herd. Do  you  think  it  is  overdrawn?  Well, 
let  us  turn  to  God's  own  word.  In  the  first 
place,  we  find,  in  I.  Peter  .'):7»  something  re- 
markably like  our  text — "Casting  all  your  care 
upon  liim.  for  he  careth  for  you."  The  verse 
following  is  as  follows:  "Be  sober.be  diligent; 
for  yotir  adversary  the  devil  as  a  roaring  lion 
walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 

Now.  is  it  not  likely  that  this  same  adversary 
should  follow  us.  even  when  we  are  sorely  tried 
by  sickness,  suffering,  and  pain  ?  But,  may  the 
Lord  be  praised,  we  have  the  plain  promise 
still  in  the  words  of  our  text. 


CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH   WE   GIVE  SMOKERS  TO  PERSONS  WHO 
STOP  USING  TOBACCO. 

First,  the  candidate  mu5<t  be  one  of  those  who  have  given  up 
tobacco  in  consequence  of  what  he  has  seen  and  read  in  this 
department.  Second,  he  promises  to  pay  for  the  smoker 
should  he  ever  resume  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  after 
receiving  the  smoker.  Third,  he  must  be  a  subsci-iber  to 
Gleanings.  Any  subscriber  may.  however,  have  smokers  sent 
to  neighbors  or  personal  acquaintances  whom  he  has  labored 
with  on  the  matter  of  tobacco-using,  providing  he  give  us  his 
pledge  that,  if  the  one  who  receives  the  smoker  ever  uses  to- 
bacco again,  he  ^the  -iubscriber)  will  pay  for  the  smoker.  The 
one  who  receives  the  smoker  in  this  case  need  not  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings,  though  we  greatly  prefer  that  he  be  one, 
because  we  think  he  would  be  strengthened  by  reading  the 
testimonials  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
full  name  and  address  of  every  one  who  makes  the  promise 
must  be  furnished  for  publication. 


Since  reading  Gleanixgs  I  have  quit  using 
tobacco.  Please  send  a  smoker;  and  if  I  ever 
use  tobacco  again  I  will  pay  for  the  same. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  June  4.     *     E.  M.  Miljler. 


My  brother  has  quit  the  use  of  tobacco:  and 
I  promise,  if  you  will  send  him  a  smoker,  to  pay 
for  it  if  he  ever  uses  tobacco  again. 

Eupora.  Miss..  June  25.  W.  B.  Exoch. 


You  may  send  a  smoker  to  Jos.  Stull,  North 
Webster,  Ind.  If  he  uses  tobacco  again  I  will 
see  you  get  your  pay.  I.  R.  Good. 

Vawter  Park,  Ind.,  May  27. 


Send  Mr.  W.  F.  Howard,  Lovelace,  N.  C,  a 
smoker  for  quitting  tobacco:  and  if  he  ever 
uses  any  more  I  will  pay  the  70  cts.  myself. 

Lovelace,  N.  C,  June  9.         D.  C.  Jarvis. 


A  friend  of  mine  has  given  up  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  says  if  you  will  send  him  a  smoker 
he  will  pay  for  it  in  case  he  ever  uses  tobacco 
again.   I  will  go  his  security. 

Altona,  Col.,  June  12.       Ellen  Stewart. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  DickHi-son.  of  Ozan,  Ark.,  has  quit: 
and  if  you  will  send  a  smoker,  and  he  ever  uses 
tobacco  anv  more,  I  will  pay  for  the  smoker. 

Ozan,  Ark..  :\Iay  25.  J.  D.  Bakrow. 

I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  the  writer  has  already 
broken  his  pledge.  I  inclose  one  dollar,  as 
agreed,  to  pay  for  the  smoker  he  got. 

Wyoming.  Ont.,  May  26.      Akch.  Duncax. 

Please  send  Mr.  U.  G.  Ballard,  of  Clermont, 
Ind.,  one  of  your  smokers.  Seeing  your  offer  in 
Gleanings  he  offered  me  his  pipe,  and  resolved 
never  to  use  tobacco  again.  If  he  does  I  will 
pay  you  for  the  smoker.     Tinsley  Tansel. 

Clermont,  Ind.,  June  12. 

Mr.  Virgil  McManus  has  quit  using  tobacco: 
and  if  vou  will  send  him  a  smoker  I  will  pay 
you  for  it  if  he  ever  uses  tobacco  again.  He 
has  used  tobacco  a  good  many  years,  but  he  has 
quit,  and  quit  for  good.   Chas.  D.  Faknkam. 

Fleetville,  Pa.,  June  13. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  given  up  smok- 
ing for  the  last  six  months,  after  using  tobacco 
for  twenty  years  at  least.  I  intend  to  use  it 
no  more;  and  a's  1  see  you  present  a  smoker  to  all 
who  do  so,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  send  me 
one.  Rob.  Dunn. 

Fillmore,  CaL,  June  24. 

My  husband,  O.  D.  Draper,  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  Gleanings  for  about  three  years, 
and  has  quit  using  tobacco.  I  have  no  fear  he 
will  ever  use  it  again.  If  he  should.  I  will  pay 
for  a  smoker  which  I  shall  be  thankful  to  re- 
ceive. Mes.  Jane  Draper. 

Ortonville,  Mich.,  June  17. 

I  received  Gleanings,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  it.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  read  it. 
I  see  you  still  keep  up  the  Tobacco  Column.  I 
believe  I  am  entitled  to  a  smoker,  as  I  have 
quit  the  use  of  tobacco  for  ever.  It  is  one  of  the 
filthiest  habits:  it  is  ivorse  than  whisky. 

Canton,  O.,  June  12.   Wm.  A.  Rohn. 

Mr,  Richard  Reeder  is  very  thankful  for  the 
smoker,  and  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw  him  bet- 
ter pleased.  He  tells  his  friends  how  he  got  it, 
and  they  look  at  him  wonderingly.  He  says  he 
sometimes  wants  tobacco  so  bad  that  he  takes 
a  stick  in  his  mouth  to  chew,  and  the  strong 
desire  leaves  him.  D.  W.  Rouse. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  April  23. 


The  following  young  men,  having  heard  me 
tell  how  you  would  give  a  smoker  to  all  who 
would  pledge  themselves  never  to  use  tobacco 
again  in  any  form,  quit  about  a  week  ago.  and 
request  me  \o  go  tlieir  security:  W.  A.  Calla- 
han, L.  A.  Callahan.  If  I  ever  know  either  of 
them  to  use  it  again  I  will  pay  for  smokers. 

R.  W,  J.  Stew^art. 

Sonoraville,  Ga.,  June  4. 

Please  send  a  smoker  to  John  M.  Ehlert.  who 
has,  through  the  influence  of  reading  your  To- 
bacco Column  and  Home  talks  in  my  Glean- 
ings, concluded  that  this  indulgence  in  tobacco 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  him  or  any  one  else  who 
is  trying  to  live  properly  and  exert  a  salutary 
influence  over  his  young  comrades  who  so  gen- 
erally use  it.  He  is  much  interested  in  bees; 
and  if  he  ever  uses  tobacco  again  I  will  be  re- 
sponsible, and  pav  for  the  smoker. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  10.-  J.  W.  Winder. 


Six  or  seven  years  ago  I  commenced  to  read 
Gleanings.  It  was  sent  to  my  brother,  J,  A. 
Dillashaw,  and  we  bought  an  A  B  C  book.  I 
have  read  it,  and  I  claim  that  Gleanings  has 
been  a  blessing  to  me.  I  love  to  read  it,  and 
the  book  too.   It  has  broken  me  from  a  bad 


habit— that  is,  using  tobacco.  I  had  used  it  for 
15  years,  and  it  did  not  do  me  any  good,  but  it 
did  me  harm.  I  have  been  converted  from  a 
filthy  habit,  and  an  expensive  one  too.  I  will 
never  use  another  thimbleful  of  tobacco  while 
I  live,  so  I  claim  the  smoker,  if  you  will  send 
it  to  me.  W.  A.  Dillashaw. 

Bowman.  Ga.,  May  25. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Terrell  came  to  my  home  to-day  to 
learn  something  about  bees.  He  is  just  com- 
mencing. I  asked  liim  if  he  was  taking  any 
bee-paper.  He  said  no.  I  referred  him  to 
Gleanings,  also  to  the  Tobacco  Column,  as  he 
was  smoking  all  the  time.  I  told  him  I  thought 
if  he  would  subscribe  for  Gleanings,  and 
throw  away  his  pipe,  you  would  send  him  a 
smoker.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  study  for  a 
moment,  and  then  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  threw  it  on  the  gi'ound.  and  said. 
"  That  is  the  last  for  ever.*'  Please  send  him  a 
smoker.  If  he  ever  uses  tobacco  again  I  will 
pay.  F.  B.  Jones. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn.,  June  30. 

I  love  Gleanings,  especially  the  Home  pa- 
pers that  I  always  read  with  great  interest  and 
joy,  because  they  always  ring  of  a  true  love  of 
Jesus.  I  have  lived  the  most  of  my  life  in  sin 
(be  it  said  to  my  sorrow  and  shame).  I  was 
converted  in  1889.  I  had  been  a  great  user  of 
tobacco,  especially  smoking.  It  had  such  a 
hold  on  me  that  I  had  tried  time  and  again, 
with  all  my  strength,  to  quit,  only  to  fall  deep- 
er than  ever.  My  doctor  told  me  it  would  sure- 
ly kill  me  if  I  continued  in  its  use,  and  that  he 
thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  my  constitu- 
tion would  bear  an  entire  abstinence'  You  see 
what  a  hold  it  had  on  me.  After  I  had  been 
converted  a  few  days,  and  had  resolved  on 
living  a  new  life.  T  told  my  wife  I  did  not  be- 
lieve I  could  be  a  Christian  and  be  such  an  in- 
temperate user  of  the  vile  weed.  I  prayed  God 
to  give  me  strength  to  overcome,  and  I  quit 
from  that  day  to  this,  with  all  ease:  and  to-day 
I  thank  God  for  his  grace.      M.  L.  Bonham. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  June  17, 

[Well,  well,  friends,  this  is  encouraging.  W^hen 
I  first  saw  the  array  of  nam^^s  fi-om  those  who 
were  giving  up  tobacco  I  concluded  that  Ernest 
must  have  been  saving  them  up  for  some 
months  back,  and  then  put  them  all  in  at  once. 
But  in  looking  at  the  dates  I  see  that  at  least 
13  of  the  17  who  have  taken  the  pledge  are 
dated  in  June,  so  it  seems  this  must  be  a  sud- 
den start,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  has 
called  it  out.  Another  thing,  almost  all  of 
them  have  taken  the  pledge  as  the  result  of 
personal  work  of  some  friend  who  goes  security. 
Now.  this  is  still  more  encouraging.  A  man  is 
much  more  likely  to  hold  out  where  some  friend 
is  watching  and  praying  with  and  for  him.  and 
has  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Why,  this  is 
real  Endeavor  work  and  nothing  else.  I  won- 
der whether  those  who  are  doing  this  personal 
work  are  not  members  of  the  Christian  Endea- 
vor Society.  May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  the 
powerful  testimony  in  this  Tobacco  Column 
this  month:  and  may  he  give  grace  and 
strength  to  those  who  ai'e  breaking  away  from 
the  habit,  and  new  zeal  and  energy,  and  faith 
and  love,  to  those  who  are  doing  the  work.  I 
am  going  to  pray  over  this,  dear  friends,  and  I 
expect  and  believe  that  we  shall  have  a  larger 
report,  as  a  consequence,  than  we  have  ever 
had  yet.  This  is  the  kind  of  fighting  that  I 
really  enjoy.  Who  can  read  over  this  list  of 
letters  and  pledges,  without  feeling  that  God's 
spirit  is  in  it?  AVhy,  a  real  live  battle  is  going 
on  against  tobacco,  and  yet  it  is  all  being  done 
with  the  kindest  and  pleasantest  feelings  imag- 
inable: but  the  result  in  the  end  is,  plainly  and 
clearly,    Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.'"'] 
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Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul;  bur  ratlier  tear  him  whirh  is  able  to  destroy  both 

body  aud  suul  in  hell.   .   .   .   Fear  ye  not  Ye  are  of 

more  value  than  many  sparrows.— Matt.  10:  28.  31. 


Eight  extra  pages  this  issue. 


The  weather  in  our  vicinitj' has  been  veiT 
warm  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  ranging  80  and  above. 
One  day  we  noticed  that  it  registered  87. 

A  SUBSCEIBEE  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  August.  1881.  A 
glance  through  it  shows  a  ladder  terminating 
in  a  single  prong,  the  same  as  shown  on  page 
69.5.  Dr.  Miller  explained  at  the  time  that  it 
was  an  old  idea:  but  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  long  ago  it  was  illustrated  and  described. 
As  shown  in  the  Agriculturist,  it  was  designed 
for  fruit-picking:  such  ladders,  therefore,  have 
more  uses  than  oiie^  

Ox  page  707  J.  P.  Meyers  wants  to  know 
what  has  become  of  A.  E\  Manum.  We  have 
been  officially  notified  by  friend  M.  himself 
that,  on  the  16th  of  Sept..  he  was  married  in 
Bangor.  X.  Y..  to  Miss  Hattie  C.  Barnum.  This, 
we  think,  will  justify  the  temporary  break  in 
his  interesting  articles.  A  footnote  on  the  wed- 
ding-card informs  us  that  the  "out-apiary" 
which  friend  M.  has  found  in  Xew  York  will 
be  the  "  home  "  apiary  after  Oct.  1.  1891. 


Hebe  is  an  item  that  was  sent  in  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler for  Stray  Straws,  but  it  came  too  late  for 
insertion  in  that  department: 

The  Bee-Jfeeper,  Winona,  Minu.,  Is  the  latest.  A 
name  that  does  not  apply  to  all  bee-jour  rials  would 
be  better. 

We  would  add.  that  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal is  very  often  called  '-Tlie  Bee  Journal/'  for 
short.  The  name  of  our  new  cotemporary  is 
unfortunate,  and  we  trust  that  our  new  candi- 
date for  the  field  will  reconsider  and  give  us 
some  other  name.  

The  Australian  colonies  are  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Postal  Union.  W^hen  they  are  we 
shall  expect  the  postage  on  queens  to  that  coun- 
try to  be  reduced  from  96  cts.,  the  present 
amount,  to  about  4o  cts.  Now  that  the  mailing 
of  queens  across  the  oceans  is  a  possibility,  it 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe.  By  the  \ya.y.  we  are  noli  tied 
of  the  successful  mailing  of  an  untested  queen 
to  J.  Stormonth,  Kirkbride.  England,  with  only 
two  dead  bees.  The  queen  has  now  been  lay- 
ing in  the  hive  for  some  weeks. 


Me.  a.  Detweilee.  of  North  Middleton,  Ky., 
says.  •■Your  introducing  Benton  cage  is  quite  a 
success.  I  have  not  lost  a  queen  this  year. 
With  the  Peet  I  lost  50  per  cent  last  year."  We 
have  just  received  a  similar  letter  from  our 
large  queen -breeder,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fooshe,  of  Catch- 
all. S.  C.  adding  that  he  has  had  wonderful 
success  in  sending  queens  to  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States.  We  had  supposed  that  there 
was  nothing  better  than  the  Peet  for  introduc- 
ing: but  from  reports  like  the  above,  that  are 
coming  in.  it  looks  as  if  the  Benton  were  the 
better.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  pull  the  cork, 
and  "  we  (the  bees)  do  the  rest,''  a  la  Kodak. 


OuE  bees  have  been  working  some  on  golden - 
rod.  but  for  the  most  part  are  inclined  to  rob. 


After  examining  the  colony,  the  robbers  would 
pounce  down  in  full  force  at  the  entrance,  and 
before  the  guai'ds  or  sentinels  would  become 
aware  of  what  was  up.  many  of  them  would 
get  into  the  hive.  After  closing  the  hive,  to 
give  the  inmates  timely  warning  we  ha^'e  tried 
striking  or  stamping  on  the  cover.  This  in 
many  cases  brought  the  guards  out  for  investi- 
gation, and  the  result  is  that  they  fairly  snapped 
up  their  inti'uders  while  on  the  wing.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  arouse  a  colony  in  this  way, 
especially  if  they  have  been  smoked  very  much. 


We  do  not  believe  much  in  finding  fault  with 
the  railroads  and  their  methods:  but  here  is  a 
casein  point  where  they  rather  get  the  "  bulge" 
on  us.  They  will  carry  a  carload  of  boxed 
square  tin  cans  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Diego. 
Cal..  for  s:ii2.00:  but  for  an  inland  point  74  miles 
this  side,  on  the  scnne  road,  they  will  charge 
844.00  extra.  In  other  words,  they  will  charge 
$44.00  more  for  carrying  it  to  a  point  74  miles 
this  side  of  San  Diego,  and  simply  dropping  the 
car  off  at  that  point,  than  they  would  for  haul- 
ing it  clear  to  San  Diego,  so  much  further. 
There  is  a  little  inconsistency  here  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  should  rectify. 


We  have  just  learned  a  new  way  to  light  the 
Clark  smoker,  that  is  ahead  of  all.  We  cram  it 
with  our  excelsior  sawdust,  then  close  the  door 
tight.  We  next  strike  a  match  on  the  sand- 
paper, work  the  bellows,  and  then  hold  the 
blaze  directly  against  the  perforations  under 
the  smoker  "just  back  of  the  front  legs.  The 
flame  will  shoot  in.  ignite  the  fuel,  and  the 
smoker  so  lighted  is  almost  sure  to  stay  so. 
Very  often  when  the  Clark  is  lighted  at  the 
rear  end  it  will  go  out  in  a  minute  or  two:  but 
when  lighted  at  the  front  end  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. Now,  please  do  not  tmderstand  tis  to  say 
that  the  Clark  is  in  the  habit  of  going  out. 
When  once  lighted  it  is  quite  sure  to  hold  fire 
as  long  as  there  is  any  fuel  to  burn. 


To  illustrate  how  a  business  properly  carried 
on  will  advertise  itself,  we  give  the  following 
instance:  Some  time  ago  we  received  a  request 
for  an  estimate  on  30  untested  queens.  We 
quoted  the  price,  and  the  estimate  was  immedi- 
ately accepted  and  returned.  They  went  out 
by  next  mail,  to  a  point  in  northern  Ontario. 
Canada.  All  went  through  alive.  The  parties 
were  so  mtich  pleased  that  they  clubbed  togeth- 
er again  and  sent  for  more.  Then  again  they 
clubbed  together  and  sent  for  more.  The  se- 
cret of  the  success  was  in  prompt  mailing,  and 
getting  the  queens  thi'ough  alive  and  in  good 
order.  We  are  frequently  getting  orders  now 
to  '-send  us  another  lot  just  like  the  one  you 
sent  us  last.    Be  sure  to  send  in  Benton  cages." 


We  have  just  enjoyed  a  visit  from  a  bee- 
keeper. Mr.  J.  E.  Snider,  and  friend,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Among  other  interesting  things  he 
told  us  about  that  part  of  the  country  was.  that 
Simplicity-hive  covers.  16  inches  wide,  supposed 
to  have  been  dry.  have  been  known  by  him  to 
shrink  half  an  inch.  That  would  make  in  a 
foot.  We  here  in  the  East  have  no  idea  of  the 
dryness  of  some  of  these  climates.  Another 
thing,  it  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
scorching  sun.  to  make  white  paint  stick. 
Venetian  red  is  about  the  only  thing  that  will 
hold.  He  further  added,  that  the  dovetailed  or 
lock  joint  on  our  hives  is  the  only  joint  that 
can  stand  their  climate.  All  other  joints,  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  will  gap. 


We  have  received  a  good  many  photographs 
of  apiaries,  the  senders  giving  us' the  privilege 
of  using  the  same  in  Gleaxixgs  if  we  should 
see  fit.   Most  of  them  are  too  poor  and  indis- 
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tinct  to  be  used  for  our  half-tone  work.  To 
get  really  good  landscape  pictures,  exposures 
should  be  made  ou  a  cloudy  day.  When  the 
sun  shines  bright,  the  contrast  between  the 
shaded  and  brightly  illumined  parts  of  the 
picture  is  too  great,  the  former  being  technical- 
ly "under  exposed,"  and  the  latter  ''over  ex- 
posed," and  in  neitlier  case  is  there  good  work 
produced.  If  tlie  day  is  clear,  have  the  photo- 
graph taken  toward  evening,  when  the  light  is 
not  so  glaring.  We  can  use  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  the  pictures  sent;  but  what  we  do  use, 
we  should  like  to  have  perfect  as  to  the  amount 
of  exposure.  Show  this  editorial  to  your  art- 
ist, and  he  will  understand  what  we  mean. 


DO  OLD  BEES  SECRETE  WAX? 

In  another  column  it  will  be  noticed  that  E. 
France  has  contributed  an  exceedingly  valua- 
ble and  interesting  article  on  wax  secretion. 
Most  of  us  would  be  satisfied  with  the  almost 
overwhelming  proof  that  he  brings  to  bear, 
that  old  bees  can  and  do  secrete  wax  and  build 
€omb  when  pressed  to  do  so;  but  with  his 
usual  painstaking  care  and  accuracy  he  is  not 
yet  entirely  satisfied,  but  proposes  to  try  the 
experiment  again.  We  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  practical  bearing  touching  this  subject, 
but  there  has  been  much  discussion,  and  it  is 
now  time  tiiat  we  have  a  series  of  facts  to 
prove  which  side  is  right.  This  will  be  a  good 
experiment  for  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Let  them  isolate  a  swarm  newly  hived, 
and  take  the  brood  away  from  them  every  30 
days,  each  time  compelling  them  to  biiild 
comb. 


QUEENS  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Well,  we  have  just  heard  from  two  of  the 
queens  that  we  sent  to  Australia.  They  were 
36  days  on  the  road.  One  cage  arrived  with  all 
the  bees  alive,  but  the  queen  was  dead.  How 
provoking!  Usually  the  tables  are  turned  the 
other  way.  W^e  often  find  boxes  that  have  just 
arrived  from  Italy  with  the  bees  dead,  but  the 
queen  alive!  We  feel  sure  that,  if  the  queen 
had  not  been  injured  in  some  way,  or  weak 
from  some  cause  or  other,  she  would  have  gone 
through  alive.  The  other  cage  had  all  the  bees 
and  queens  dead;  but  examination  showed  that 
they  had  been  dead  only  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
because  of  the  fact  they  had  received  a  dash  of 
water— possibly  sea-water— at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment, and  this  was  too  much  for  the  candy. 
We  can  hardly  regard  either  of  these  as  fail- 
ures; and  the  only  reason  why  they  were  not  a 
perfect  success  in  both  cases  was  due  to  rather 
unusual  accidents. 


THE  TOBACCO  COLUMN. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wonder  why  no  tes- 
timonies from  those  who  have  given  up  tobacco 
have  appeared  since  the  15th  of  July.  The  re- 
ports on  pages  747  and  '8  will  partially  explain. 
But  you  will  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  all 
these  reports  should  have  been  published  in 
July;  and  my  footnote  at  the  end  of  the  testi- 
monies was  written  with  the  supposition  that 
it  would  appear  in  the  July  1st  issue.  While  I 
was  sick  it  was  crowded  out  for  more  impor- 
tant matter — that  is.  if  there  is  any  more  im- 
portant matter  before  the  American  people  just 
now.  It  does  not  quite  seem  to  me  that  there 
is.  Now,  please  do  not  think,  from  the  long 
silence  on  this  subject,  that  the  work  has  not 
been  going  on,  for  we  have  another  string  of 
testimonies  for  our  next  issue.  This  explana- 
tion seemed  to  be  due  our  readers  because  of 
my  comments  at  the  closing-up  on  page  748. 

A.  I.  R. 


LUTHER  W.  GRAY. 

In  response  to  my  request  in  our  issue  for 
Sept.  15,  page  695,  a  part  of  those  who  sent  Mr. 
Gray  money  have  replied,  stating  how  much. 
Several  others  have  made  no  response.  As  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  Mr.  Gi  ay  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  money  very  soon,  we  have  decided  to 
make  good  all  that  our  readers  have  lost  by 
sending  money  to  him,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: The  one  who  sent  money  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Gray's  advertisement  must,  of  course,  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  at  the  time.  If 
he  borrowed  the  paper  of  a  neighbor,  and  saw 
Gray's  advertisement,  and  then  sent  him  mon- 
ey, I  hardly  feel  that  w^e  should  pay  it.  for  we 
decide  to  protect  only  our  s\ihHcriherf<.  Second, 
we  ask  the  privilege  of  paying  the  amount  in 
bees  or  queens  instead  of  cash.  But  we  can  not 
furnish  them  at  the  prices  Mr.  Gray  advertised, 
for  he  quoted  very  low  figures,  with  the  under- 
standing. I  presume,  that  he  was  in  Florida, 
where  it  is  summer  the  year  round,  and  so  he 
could  afford  to  raise  queens  at  a  low  price.  If, 
however,  you  prefer  to  take  the  amount  out  in 
Gleanings  or  A  B  C  books,  we  will  extend 
your  subscription  or  mail  the  books,  and  thus 
have  the  matter  ended.  We  shall  charge  the 
amount  to  Mr.  Gray,  and  hope  he  may  some 
time  be  able  to  pay  it  back  to  us.  Our  book- 
keeper will  mail  a  memorandum  of  credit  to  the 
different  parties.   A.  I.  R. 


THE  apiary  at  THE  HOME  OF  THE  HONEY- 
BEES criticised. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  days  we  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  visitors  here  at  the  Home 
of  the  Honey-bees.  On  going  into  the  apiary 
they  were  a  little  disappointed  on  seeing  that 
grass  had  grown  some  six  or  seven  inches  high, 
and  that  some  of  the  entrances  were  somewhat 
obstructed  with  grass  and  weeds.  They  had 
read  the  ABC  book,  and  expected  to  see  nice 
white  sand  for  dooryards  to  the  hives,  and  the 
grass  all  neatly  kept  down  with  a  lawn-mower. 
Perhaps  we  should  explain  a  little.  One  of  our 
apiarists  left  us  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago, 
leaving  only  one  man  to  manage  the  yards  with 
the  assistance  we  were  able  to  render  ourselves 
whenever  we  could  get  time  from  the  office. 
The  consequence  was,  we  were  obliged  to  do  no 
more  work  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
principal  thing  we  aimed  to  do  was  to  keep  the 
internal  condition  of  the  hives  in  good  w^orking 
trim  for  qiieen-rearing.  Many  of  the  hives  had 
nuclei.  We  have  found  that,  while  grass  and 
weeds  in  front  of  the  entrances  disconcert  rob- 
bers to  a  very  great  extent,  they  do  not  very 
much  ti'ouble  the  rightful  inmates  of  the  hive. 
While  it  looks  untidy  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
there  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  this  untidi- 
ness. Aftei'  all,  brother  bee-keepers,  how  many 
of  xjou  have  a  model  apiary  with  respect  to 
closely  mown  grass  and  neatly  arranged  door- 
yards  to  everij  hive  ?  We  have  some  300  or  400 
colonies  or  nuclei  in  the  home  yard  now;  and 
one  man  has,  practically,  managed  the  whole, 
and  he  does  it  largely  on  the  plan  we  outlined 
in  an  editorial  on  page  749,  last  issue:  that  is, 
diagnosing  colonies,  and  handling  hives  more 
and  frames  less.  In  our  visit  to  noted  apiarists 
of  the  country,  w^e  rarely  found  one  who  kept 
every  thing  neat  and  in  apple-pie  order,  al- 
though in  many  cases  our  visit  had  been  antic- 
ipated, and  things  were  probably  in  better 
shape  tlian  they  would  have  been  if  it  had  not 
been  known  that  a  bee-editor  with  a  criticising 
eye  was  soon  to  be  among  them.  When  our 
colonies  are  running  for  honey,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  the  honey  season,  we  keep  entrances 
clear;  but  during  the  fall,  for  the  reason  above 
stated,  we  let  the  weaker  ones  have  their  en- 
trances a  little  bit  obstructed  with  grass. 
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A.  I.  ROOT  AFTKR  HE  GOT  AVELL. 

At  this  date.  Sept.  30,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you. 
dear  friends,  that  I  am  enjoying  as  good  if  not 
better  health  than  I  have  before  at  any  period 
of  my  life,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.  Of  course, 
J  tire  out  quickly,  and  am  obliged  to  make 
short  trips  and  to  rest  often;  but  I  am  feeling  a 
vigor,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  that  is  filling  my 
heart  with  thankfulness.  I  can  eat  any  thing 
that  anybody  else  does,  and  have  never  enjoyed 
fruits  and  vegetables  more  in  my  life  than  1  do 
now.  I  do  not  need  any  overcoats  nor  fur  caps, 
and  can  stand  as  much  draft  as  people  ordina- 
rily. jNIusic,  reading,  companionship  of  friends, 
and  all  these  wonderful  gifts  that  God  has  pro- 
vided for  us,  come  to  me  with  a  wonderful  new 
relish;  and  yet  I  have  been  under  the  care  of  a 
doctor  who  gives  medicine  I  thought  at  the 
time  without  stint.  I  liave  also  been  quite  a 
patron  of  my  neighbor  who  keeps  a  drugstore; 
and  yet  I  have  come  through  all  of  this  "doc- 
toring" and  all  of  these  drugs"  like  a  new 
man.  In  dropping  the  different  kinds  of  med- 
icine that  have  seemed  at  the  time  indispensa- 
ble. I  have  experienced  no  trouble.  I  feel  like 
saying  this,  because  I  fear  that  many  of  us 
have  not  sufficient  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
great  organized  band  of  workers  for  the  relief 
of  human  suffering.  Yes.  I  feel  a  new  respect 
and  love,  not  only  for  the  druggists  of  our  land, 
but  for  their  carefully  drilled  and  intelligent 
clerks  who  put  up  prescriptions. 

With  tlie  new  strength  and  energy  comes 
back  responsibility.  A  few  days  ago  the  respon- 
sibility was  mercifully  lifted  from  my  shoulders. 
Now  I  must  take  it  back;  and  with  the  respon- 
sibility come  back  old  temptations  and  trials; 
and  a  good  many  times  1  have  been  obliged  to 
bow  my  head  in  sorrow  and  shame  to  feel  that, 
even  with  the  new  lease  of  life,  I  am  but  A.  I. 
hoot  still,  with  the  old  faults  and  old  infirmi- 
ties. Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  may  I  ask  you 
to  pray  for  me.  and  to  pray  especially  that  I 
may  have  wisdom  and  judgment  given  me  from 
on  high,  in  the  matter  of  these  Home  talks  and 
Neighborly  talks  which  I  hope  to  continue  to 
give  you?  May  I  be  kept  from  mistakes,  from 
selfishness,  from  errors  in  judgment;  and  maj^ 
I  be  enabled  to  teach  that  wondrous  love  that 
"  thinketh  no  evil." 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  fifth  semi-annual  convention  of  the  jVIissouri  State  Bee 
keepers'  Association  wiU  be  held  at  Sedalia,  Mo  ,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Oct.  7  and  8.  Rates  tor  all  those  attending  are 
promised  at  the  Sicker  and  K:iiser  Hotels  at  Sl-50  per  day  each. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Sec'y,  Mexico".  Mo. 


The  Executive  Committee  have  tixed  the  date  of  tht>  next 
session  of  the  North  .American  Bee  keepers'  Association.  Dec. 
8  to  11.  at  Albany.  There  will  be  an  informal  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Dec.  8th,  for  getting  acquainted,  etc.  The 
real  work  of  the  convention  will  commence  AVedne^day  morn- 
ing, and  extend  through  two  full  days  ending  Friday  morn- 
ing, giving  distant  delegates  time  to  get  home  before  Sunday. 
We  want  all  to  get  there  if  possible  on  Tuesday.  It  they  have 
a  few  hours  of  daylight  it  will  give  an  opportunity  to  look 
around  tue  city,  view  the  capitol  building  etc.  Reduced  rates 
have  already  been  secured  in  all  trunk-line  territory,  and  the 
same  is  exptcted  over  other  railroads.  The  program  is  now 
under  way.  and  other  arrangements  are  nearly  completed.  If 
you  have  decided  to  take  a  vacation  that  will,  we  trust,  be 
iprofitable,  don't  fail  to  attend  this  convention. 

P.  H.  Elwood,  Pres.,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 

CP  Dadant,  Sec,  Hamnton,  111. 


Friend  Root:— The  S.  C.  B.  K.  A.  meets  in  this  city  the  21st  of 
October,  and  we  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  convert  it 
into  a  State  association;  and  to  this  end  we  are  sending  out 
the  inclosed  address  to  the  bee-keepers  of  California.  To  aid 
us  in  this  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  find  space  for  this  in 
your  next  issue  ?  Also  give  date  of  the  convention  in  your 
regular  convention  notices. 

We  expect  a  very  large  attendance.  "  The  Rambler  "  has 
promised  to  be  present,  and  a  great  manv  of  the  noted  Cali- 
fornia bee-keepers;  and  I  wish  we  could  add  your  name  to 
our  list.  We  trust  you  are  rapidly  recovering  from  your  ill- 
ness; and  if  you  desire  to  i-ecuperate,  come  to  Cilifofnia  and 
remain  over  winter.  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Sept.  19. 


TO  the  BEE-KEEPEKS  of  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Southern  California  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  hold 
their  second  annual  .session  at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  W.  C.  T.  L^. 
Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  21st,  at  9  a.  m.  This  association  has 
been  in  e.sistence  one  year.  'Ud  has  met  with  such  marked 
success  that  at  present  its  membership  outnumbers  some  of 
the  Eastei-n  State  associations  that  have  been  organized  for 
years.  The  object  in  forming  this  association  was  for  •  mutu- 
al benefit  and  protection,"  and  with  this  aim  in  view  we  desire 
to  enlist  every  one  in  the  State  of  California  "  who  owns  and 
handles  bees." 

The  success  of  this  association  proves  beyond  question  that 
the  bee-keepers  of  the  Scate  begin  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
building  up  and  fostering  the  honey  industry  of  CaJif  >rnia. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  interest  has  seemingly  been 
dormant;  ami  as  a  result,  while  other  industries  have  pros- 
pered, and  by  banding  together  have  secured  the  law's  pro- 
tection by  proper  legislation,  we,  as  a  class,  have  Sfcured 
nothing.  California  is  the  largest  honey-producing  State  in 
the  Union,  consequently  ought  to  rank  'first  in  every  thing- 
that  tends  to  aid  and  build  it  up.  Every  industry  in  tfie  State 
is  making  a  determined  etf  ort  l;o  secure  proper  recognition  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  to  accomplish  this  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  secure  their  portion  of  the  State's  and  counties' 
appropriations,  and  it  is  high  time  we  were  doing  likewise. 

California's  apicultural  display  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893 
will  depend  entiielj'  upon  the  concerted  action  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  whole  State,  and  this  will  never  prove  a  suc- 
cess unless  we  are  represented  by  a  State  association.  There 
is  a  proposition  now  before  this  present  association  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  State  association;  so  if  you  possess  any  pride  in 
the  bee  keepers'  industrj",  or  consider  your  own  interests,  the 
necessity  ot  a  strong  and  permanent  organization  can  not  be 
questioned.  We  suggest  to  every  county  and  local  bee-keep- 
ers' association  in  the  State  to  send  at  least  one  individual  to 
represent  their  interests  at  this  October  meeting.  We  extend 
a  most  hearty  invitation  to  every  bee-keeper  in  the  State, 
both  male  and  female,  and  have  made  provisions  for  the 
largest  assemblage  e'-er  held  on  this  coast. 

There  will  be  ■•Ramblers"  from  all  sections;  invite  your 
friends  to  join  you;  and,  if  possible,  inform  us  of  those  who 
will  be  present.  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck,  Sec'y. 

No.  223  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HONEY  -  PRODTJCERS' 
EXCHANGE. 

EEPOKT  UP  TO  SEPT.  15. 


The  following  are  the  questions  that  were 
sent  out,  and  correspond  by  number  to  the  tab- 
ulated replies  below: 

1.  In  your  locality,  how  ynmiy  more  colonies 
will  go  into  winter  quarters  than  a  year  ago? 

2.  What  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  of  fall 
honey  has  been  secured  in  your  locality? 

3.  How  does  the  yield  for  the  season  compare 
ivith  last  year? 

4.  Quality  of  honey  as  compared  ivith  last 
year's  crop? 

tion  3.  I       Qu.  i. 


STATE. 

Qu.  1. 

Qu.  2. 

Alabama  

A  bout  same. 

80  0 

Arizona  

10^, 

more. 

10  0 

California  

About  same. 

15  0 

Connecticut. . 

10^, 

moi  e. 

200 

Colorado   

40  ^ 

more. 

15  0', 

Florida  

20  ^ 

more. 

Georgia  

About  same. 

400 

Iowa  

10^ 

more. 

10  0 

Indiana   

15':, 

more. 

5  0 

Indian  Terr'y. . 

Illinois  

10 

more. 

100 

Kansas  

20'-, 

more. 

500 

Kentucky — 

30  0 

more. 

20  0 

Louisiana   

.50 '-, 

more. 

loo 

Mame  .   

2.5'-, 

less. 

20  0 

Mabsachut>ett^. 

20 

less. 

5  0 

Maryland   

2.5  0 

more. 

20  0 

Mich  gan   

more. 

15  0 

Minnesota  — 

2o'o 

more. 

25  0 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

10-; 

more. 

15';. 

Nebraska  

12--, 

more. 

Nevada   

10'-, 

more. 

600 

New  Hampsh'e  1.5 '', 

10  0 

New  Jersey  — 

20'^, 

more. 

100  o: 

New  York  ... 

12', 

more. 

65  0 

North  Car'linaio^ 

more. 

Ohio  

10  0 

more. 

Pennsj'lvania. 

5 ', 

more. 

.500 

Rtiode  Island 

Same. 

100. 

South  Car'lina 

20', 

more. 

10  0 

Tennessee  

25', 

more. 

50  0, 

Texas  

20 

more. 

Vermont  

300 

more. 

Virginia  

15  0 

more. 

5^„ 

West  Virginia. 

10  0 

more. 

Washington... 

15 ', 

more. 

Wisconsin  

10  0 

more. 

15^0 

50^,^  better.  |  Better. 
Not  as  good.  I  Better. 

>^  as  much.  Poorer. 
About  same.  I  Poorer. 
Little  less.  ! Poorer. 
Much  better.  Better. 
|50o  better.  Better. 
10  0  better.  ^Same. 
About  same.  [Poorer. 

About  same.  Poorer. 
Better.  iSame. 
Not  as  good.  Poorer. 
Much  better.  Same. 
About  same.  Better. 
Some  better.  Same. 
25  0  better.  Poorer. 
About  same.  Same. 
25  0  better.  jSanie. 

About  same.  Poorer. 
50^;;  better.    I  Better. 
Not  as  good.  jPoorer. 
Much  better.  Same. 
Much  better.  Same. 
50  0,  better.  Better. 
About  same.  Same. 
Some  better.  Poorer. 
Better.  Better. 
25',  less.        I  Poorer. 
500  better.  Better. 
100  0;  better.   Much  better. 
Soihe  better.  Same. 
75  0  better.    iMuch  better. 
About  same.  :Not  as  good. 
Little  better.  Not  as  good. 
Much  belter.  Same. 
50 better.  [Better. 


P.  H.  Elwood,  Pees. 

G.  H.  Knickeebockeb.  Sec. 
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TAKE  NOTICE! 

BEFORE  placing-  your  orders  tor  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswodd  Sections,  Bee- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE  &  KEITH. 
14tfdl)  New  London,  Wis. 
In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


^THE  CANADIAN^' 


Bee  Journal 

Edited  bif  I).  A.  Jones 

75c.  Per  Year. 


Poultry  Journal 

Edited  by  W.  C.  O.  Peter 

75c.  Per  Year. 


Ttiese  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks, 
and  are  edited  by  live  practical  men,  and  contribut- 
ed to  by  the  bes  writers.  Both  Journals  are  inter- 
esting, and  a  •  alike  valuable  to  the  expert  and 
amateur.  Sa  pie  copies  free.  Both  Journals  one 
year  to  one  iddress  $1.  Until  June  1st  we  will  send 
either  Journal  on  trial  trip  for  6  months  for  25  ets. 

The  D.  A.  Jones  Co.,  Ld.,  Beef  on,  Ont 

tW  lease  mention  Gleaotngs. 

IF  YOU  WANT  BEES~ 

That  will  just  "roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Moore's 
Strain  of  Italians^  the  result  of  twelve  years' 
careful  breeding.  Reduced  prices:  Warranted 
queens,  80  cents  each;  3  for  $2.00.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Those  who  have  never 
dealt  with  me  I  refer  to  A.  I.  Root,  who  has  purchas- 
ed of  me,  during  past  11  years,  505  queens.  Circulars 
free.  13-i4d 
J.  P.  MOORE,  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 
Money-order  office,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  7d 

THIS  MONTH  I  WILL  MAIL  YOUNG 
Warranted  Italian  Queens  at  75c  each; 
six  for  $4.00.  My  queens  are  mostly 
yellow  to  the  tip,  and  in  quality  al- 
ways please.  'Order  now.  19-20d 

W.  H.  LAWS,  Lavaca,  Seb.  Co.,  Ark. 

For  Sale  "A  Kelley  Duplex  Feed -Mill, 

No.  3;  nearly  new,  for  $25.00.   Cost  $75.00. 
I9tfdb     A.  C.  FASSETT,  Watson,  Mich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  3-8db 

Syracuse,  New  York, 

rOR  ALL  OF  A.  L  ROOT'S  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

FOUNDATION  is  Our  Own  Make. 

F.  A.  SALISBURY. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  4tfdb 

SECTIONS. 

$2.50  to  $3.50  per  ITI.   Bee-Hives  and  Fix- 
tures clieap.  NOVELTY  CO., 
6tfdb  Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  c4lkani\gs. 

A  Four-Color  Label  for  Only  75 
Cts.  Per  Thousand. 

Just  think  of  it!  we  can  f\irnish  j'ou  a  very  neat 
four-color  label,  with  your  name  and  address,  with 
the  choice  of  having-  either  *'  comb  "  or  "  extracted  " 
before  the  word  "honey,"  for  only  75  cts.  per  thou- 
sand; .50  cts.  per  500,  or  30  cts.  for  250.  postpaid.  The 
size  of  the  label  is  2^x1  inch— just  rig-ht  to  go  round 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  to  put  on  a  section,  or  to  adorn 
the  front  of  a  honey-tumbler.  Send  for  our  special 
label  catalogue  for  samples  of  this  and  many  other 
prettydesigns  in  label  work. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


GOLDEN   ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Our  .5-banded  Italians  are  giving-  perfect  satisfac- 
tion; gen\le.  excellent  workers,  non-robbers,  and  the 
most  beautiful  bees  in  existence.  Won  first  premi- 
um at  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1^9 J.  The  judge  said, 
"  The  drones  are  the  yellowest  I  ever  saw."  Queens 
warranted  purely  mated;  and  replaced  if  they  pro- 
duce hybrid  bees.  One  warranted  queen,  $1.00;  six 
for  $5.00;  tested,  July,  $1.75;  after,  $1.. 50;  selected 
tested,  fS.OO;  breeders,  the  best,  $5.00.  No  foul  brood. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  g-uaranteed.  Reference, 
our  P.  M.  S.  F.  &  1.  TREGO,  Swedona,  Ills. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Itfdb 

PATENT  WIRED  COMB  FOUNDATION 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD-FKAMES. 

THIN   FLAT  ■  BOTTOM  FOUNDATION 

Mas  No  Fisb-bone  in  Siirplu«$  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  Foundation  made. 
J.  VAN  BEIJSEN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  5tfd 
Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

CAI  I      HATCHING   AND    FALL    PLANTING  PAYS. 

r  nlnk  Brown  and  white  Leg-horn,  Plymouth 
PI  ANTQ  Rock,  and  Black  Minorca  Egg-s.  $1.25 
rbnll  I  O  per  13.  Strawberry  plants,  100,  $1;  1000, 
$3.50.  Raspberry  plants,  100,  $1.50;  1000,  $5.  Illustrat- 
ed circular  free.  GEEE  BEOS..  ST.  MAEYS,  MO. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 

$H.OO  FOR  $4.50. 

GENERAL    GRANT'S  MEMOIRS, 
0RIGINALa$7  EDITION, 
FOE.   50  CEITTS, 

IN  COMBINATION  WITH  THE  COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE,  $3.00,  AND  GLEANINGS,  $1.00. 
INDALL,f$1.51 
Over  650,000  copies  of  U.  S.  Grant's  Memoirs  ha  ve 
heen  sold  by  subscription  at  the  original  price  of 
$7.00  for  the  two  volumes.  We  have  them  in  our 
library,  and  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have 
also.  Tliose  who  have  not  can  never  have  a  better 
opportunity  than  this.  The  books  offei-ed  are  no 
cheap  reprint,  but  g-uaranteed  to  be  identical  in 
style  and  finish  with  the  oi-iginal  subscription 
edition.  This  offer  is  made  possii^le  only  by  the  en- 
terprise of  the  publishers  of  the  <  'of<m  )tJoli'tmi,  who 
purchased  no  less  than  6;i0,U00  volumes  of  tlie  Mem- 
oirs with  the  view  of  g-reatly  increasing-their  already 
larg-e  subsci-iption  list.  They  could  not  afford  to  do 
it  if  they  did  not  have  sucli  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  magazine  that  tliey  expect  to  keep  as 
permanent  readers  most  of  tlie  subscribers  they  will 
by  this  means  secure.  The  illustration  and  printing 
of  tills  monthly  surpasses  any  other  we  ai-e  aquaint- 
ed  with,  and  most  of  the  ai  ticles  are  on  live  topics 
of  the  times.  The  i)ri('e,  too.  withoitt  a  premium,  is 
as  low  as  the  lowest.  Rementber,  tluit  for  $4.50  you 
get  this  excellent  niaunziiie  one  year;  Gt^eaxings 
one  year,  and  U.  S.  Gi  a  it's  personal  memoirs.  At 
thisrate  the  l)ooks  will  sent  In-  exin-ess  at  your 
expense;  or,  if  you  send  o'l  cents  extra,  they  will  be 
sent  postpaid.  If  any  already  ha^-e  Grant's  Mem- 
oii'S  you  may  have  instead  at  the  same  rate: 
Gen.  Sherman's  Memoii-s,  2  vols.;  retail  price  $5.00 
Gen.  Sheridan's        "  "        "         "  6.00 

Gen.  McClellan's      "       1  "         "  3.75 

Postage  in  each  case,  42,  46,  and  24  cents  extra. 
The  books  can  not  lie  sold  separately,  or  extra  copies 
for  less  than  $4.00  in  each  case,  and  i)ostag-e  extra. 
If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Cosm<)pi)litan,nd- 
dress  them  at  Madison  Square,  New  York,  for  a  free 
sample  copy ;  but  address  all  ordei-s  for  books  and 
subsci-iptio'ns  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

p.  S.— To  new  suliscribers  to  Gleanings  Ave  will 
send  fr(mi  time  subscription  is  received  till  Jan., 
1893. 
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Dovetailed  Chaff  Hives.  ^ee-JLives,  Sections,  ptc. 


If  you  prefer  a  permanent  double-walled  liive,  the 
above  is  a  safe  one,  and  you  will  not  find  any  thing- 
cheaper.   Try  a  few. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  DOVETAILED  CHAFF  HIVES. 

By  adding-  to  the  winter  case  a  %-inch  inside  hody 
82£  inches  deep,  with  double  bottom  and  tarred  pa- 
per; you  have  the  material  to  complete  the  Dove- 
tailed chaff  hive  as  shown  above,  where  a  super 
and  cover  are  also  added.  This  makes  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  winter  hive  ever  offered  for  sale.  By 
adding-  to  the  price  of  the  reg-ular  Dovetailed  hive 
as  listed,  pag-e  31  of  our  price  list,  75c  each  nailed, 
50c  each  in  fiat,  or  40c  each  in  lots  of  five  or  ten  in 
flat,  you  g-et  the  price  of  the  Dovetailed  chaff  hive 
complete,  in  the  same  combinations.  The  price  of 
the  separate  parts  will  be  as  follows : 


N'ld  and 

,  In 

flat  

W'ght 

NAMK  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

p'd  each 

each 

5 

10 

of  10 

Dovetailed  chalE  Mve,  no  cov- 

1  20 

.80 

3  50 

6  50 

150  lbs. 

Inside  body  with  bottom,  % 

inch  thick  

.25 

I  10 

2  00 

40  •• 

Outside  bottom  %  inch  with 

tarred  paper  and  supports. 

.13 

55 

1  00 

30  ", 

Outside  body  with  sticks,  no 

rims  

.30 

1  40 

2  50 

60  " 

Rims  for  dovetailed  chaff  hive 

or  winter  case  

.12 

1  00 

20  " 

A.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  O. 


So  Quarto  pag-es— 50  cents  a  year. 

AN  Elegant  Monthly  for  the  FAMIIiY  and 
FIRESIDE.  Printed  in  the  hig-hest  style 
of  the  art,  and  embellished  with  mag-nificent 
Engravings.   Sample  FREE.  Agents  Wanted. 


"PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO,  ILL- 


VANDERVORT 
COMB- FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
Itfd  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


BEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 


We  make  15,000  sections  per  hour.   Can  fill  orders 
promptly.   AVrite  for  free,  illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

Tested  Italian  Queens. 

By  i-eturn  mail,  75c  each.   Hybrids,  20c;  6  for  $1. 

J.  A.  GREEN,  Dayton,  Illinois. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  12tfdb 

Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  25c  per  lb.  cash,  or  28c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  31c  per  lb.,  or  35c  for  best 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  hnx,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Dovetalleil  Winter  Gases 


Tlie  time  to  prepare  bees  for  winter  is  at  hand, 
and  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  using  our  new 
winter  cases.  They  are  the  cheapest,  and  we  tliink 
tiicy  art"  tiie  best. 

PRJCE  I.IST  OF  DOVETAILED  WINTER  CASES. 

Tlie  winter  case  as  above,  includes  the  foiu' 
boards  ft)rming  tlie  body,  four  pieces  forming  the 
rim,  and  four  -inch-square  pieces  for  the  lower 
edge.  The  chaff  cushion  and  padding,  as  shown  in 
I'ig.  3,  when  sent  put  up,  include  chaff:  but  in  flat, 
the  cushion  is  sewed  up  ready  for  filling,  and  the 
strips  of  burlap  or  cotton  are  included  to  make  the 
padding,  but  no  chaff  is  included.  For  ten-frame 
hives  not  over  16  inches  wide,  outside  measure,  the 
same  winter  case  can  be  used  without  the  sticks 
and  paxldiiig  on  the  side. 


NAME  AND  DESCRIPTION. 


Dovetailed  winter  case  

Dovetailed  chaff  cushion  and 

p-adding  

Winter  case  with  cushion  and 

padding  complete  

Dovetailed  telescope  cover, 

shown  in  Fig.  6  

Rims  for  winter  case  


Nailed  and 

In  flat 

p'nt'd  each 

each 

10 

.50 

.40 

3.50 

.25 

.20 

1.50 

,75 

.60 

5.00 

.35 

.30 

2.50 

.12 

1.00 

Of  10 


40 


To  introduce  them  we  allow  the  usual  early  order 
discount,  which  up  to  December,  is  5  per  cent. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  O. 
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5         Gt^T  ^\SGO\iHT 


EXCEPTING  SHIPPING-CASES,  AND  HCNEY  JARS  AND  CANS. 


Largo  Illustrated  Catalog  and  copy  of  TEE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPEL  (a  34-page  monthly) 
free.   Send  for  FALL  CIRCULAR,  describing  our  new 

pOl^  DOVETAIliED 
HIVES. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MADE.  Address 

THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFC-  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


OUTSIDE  WlflTEl^  CASE 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


1878 


1891 


HALF  A  MILLION  LBS.  SOLD  IN  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  OVER 

S200,000  IN  VALUE. 


n  is  kept  for  s:ile  by  Messi's.  T.  G.  No^vman  &  Son, 
Chicjio-o  Ill.;C.  F.  Muth,  Ciiu-iimati.  O.;  Jus.  Hed- 
(ion  Dowairiac,  Mich.;  O.  G.  Collier.  Fairbury,  Neb.; 
G  L  Tinker,  New  Pldladelpliia,  O.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Red  Oak,  la.;  P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.;  Jos. 
Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C  H.  Green,  Wau- 
kesha Wis  ;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.;  J. 
Mattoon,  Atwater,  O.;  Oliver  Poster  Mt  Verj^on, 
la.;  C.  Hertel,  Freeburg,  111.;  E.  T.  Abbott,  St. 
Toseuh  Mo.;  E.  l.ovett.  Saa  Diegt>,  Cal.;  E.  1a. 
•?ooTd  &  Co.,  Brantlord,  Out.,  €au.;  ^age 

.eith  &  Schmidt,  New  London,  Wis.;  J.  Stauffer  & 
is  ttoe  Best,  and  guaranteed  every  inch  equal  to  s 


Son.  Nappanec,  Ind.,  Berlin  Fruit-box  Co.,  Berlin 
Heights,  O.;  E.  K.  Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.; 
L.  Hanssen,  Davenport,  la.;  C.  Theilman,  Theilman- 
ton,  Minn.;  G.  K.  Hubbard,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  T.  H. 
Strickler,  Solomon  City.  Kan.;  E.  C.  Eaglesfleld, 
!  Berlin,  Wis.;  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapclis,  Ind.; 
I  Martin  &  Co.,  1141  loth  St.,  Denver,  Col.;  I.  D.  Lewis 
i  &  Son,  Hia^vatlia,  £van,;  F,  C.  Et  kcl,  LeSueur,  Minn.; 
!  Mrs.  J.  N.  Heater,  Columbus,  Neb.;  Buckeje  Bee 
1  Supply  Co,,  New  Carlisle,  0.;  Levering  Bros  ,  Wiota, 
,  la.;  G.  Dittmer,  Augusta,  vTis.;  John  Key  East  Sag- 
I  inaw,  Mich.,  and  numerous  other  dealers, 
ample.  All  dealers  who  hare  tried  t  have  ncreased 
every  year. 


SAMPLES,  CATALOG,  FREE  mj-L  SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS, 
LANCSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE.  Revised 


852 


1891 


without  diliiculty,  whatever  information  beginners  desire, 


Snd'?^x^i^s^^^.' ^^ii^nent  is  such  that  any  sul)ject  and  .dl  its  references  can 
shouiu  ^^"Ye  fo^nd  very  readily,  by  a  system  of  indexing  luimbers.  It  is  the  most 
complete  treatise  in  the  English  language. 
 A  FRENCH  EDITION  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HANDLING 


PRICE  8  CTS. 


is  a  chapter  of  the  Langstroth  re%dsed,  and  contains  instructions  to  beginners  on  the  handling  and  taming 

Bee-veils  of  Best  Imported  Material.  Samples  FREE.  Smoters,  Honey  Sections,  Extractors,  Tin 
Pails  for  Honey,  Etc.  Instructions  to  Beginners>ith  Circular,  Free. 

CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON,  Hamilton,  Hancock  Co.,  IIL 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


